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SOUTH AFRICA 


"FRIDAY, JANUARY, 28, 1938 


FEW countries so perfectly blend the luxury of modern 
civilisation with primitive customs. 


The visitor to South Africa can experience all the 
glamour of a “ mysterious hinterland” made famous by 
eminent authors and poets, of travelling through the 
“hidden lands” discovered, within living memory, by 
celebrated explorers, and observing at first hand the spec- 
tacle of modes and customs almost as old as the continent 
itself. 


For those who seek rest and recuperation there are 
many delightful resorts, and, for the business man, there 
is the fascination of “ sizing up ” the possibilities of markets 
that even to-day are almost untouched. 


To all her guests South Africa offers more than eight 
hours of sunshine each day all the year round. 


Full information and descriptive brochures about this 
Dominion can be obtained from the Director, Publicity and 
Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2, or the principal Tourist Agencies. 
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BARNEYS | 


1s unbeatable — it 
soothes the restless 


soulin a riotous age 


THESE headlines are very 
nearly the wh./e of a letter 
from a Clergyman in the 
West Country...A dozen 
words in all, yet what a 
wealth of meaning 
lies behind this 
latest tribute to 
Barneys! 

THERE is a 
friendly, com- 
panionable 
characteristic 
about Barneys 
which makes men 
talk, and write, about 
this famed Tobacco 
fromthe North in terms 
of pure affection. The 
power of good Tobacco to 
entertain — and fo console 
almost passes understanding. 


99 


YET it is so; those who 
ove their pipe, having found 
the Tobacco which brings 
them deep, abiding smoking 
joy, will readily agree. 

Ir you have not yet 

tried Barneys, it 

is possible that 

making its 
acquaintance 

may lead you to 

a deeper realisa- 

tion of the friend- 

ship of the pipe... 

may explain 

why smokers 
continually 

write in praise 

of Barneys 

week in, week out, from 
end to end of Britain and 
each corner of the Earth. 


3 Strengths :—Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). In “ EVERFRESH”™ Tins: 
1/2d. oz. In “READY-Fn.is”: Cartons of 12, 1/2d. 





(240) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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PLEASE... e 


JOIN WITH US IN RAISING 
£175,000 TO MAINTAIN AND INCREASE OUR 
ACTIVITIES AMONGST THE NEEDY AT HOME 
AND IN 95 COUNTRIES AND COLONIES 
SEND YOUR GIFT TO: 


GENERAL EVANGELINE BOOTH, 
VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


SELE-DENTAL a 
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r \ Salvation 
Army 
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WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY. 











OLD TOWN HALL 


BETTY, aged 6, a motherless little girt whose tather has 
done his utmost to care for his twe children, but the strain 
was too much. He had a mental breakdown and is now 
in an asylum. Betty and her sister are now in the 
Society’s care. 
6/- WILL enoviet FOOD FOR A DESTITUTE 
CHILD FOR ONE WEEK. 





KENNINGTON, S.E. 11. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


N China, both sides are preparing for prolonged hostilities ; 
on another page a correspondent emphasises Chiang 
Kai-shek’s military losses and the difficulty of replacing 
them, yet the Marshal appears confident of his ability to 
continue his resistance. Indeed, he is reported to be preparing 
for a defence of Canton as determined as the defence of 
Shanghai, while Japan has been exploring the possibilities 
of an invasion through landing-parties at various points 
on the South China coast. Two Chinese victories are 
reported from Hankow, the first in Shantung, at Sunchitien, 
on the railway south of Tsinan, now encircled by the Japanese, 
the second on the borders of Shansi and Hopei provinces, 
where the famous 8th Route Army has been conducting 
a guerilla war. Pour encourager les autres, the Shantung 
war lord, Han Fu-chu, has been executed by the Chinese. 
Some conception of Japan’s preparations may be obtained 
from the estimates which have been drafted in Tokyo. 
Japan is calculated to have spent £140,000,000 on the war 
since it began in July, and for the financial year beginning 
on April 1st the Army and Navy estimates amount to 
£233,000,000. She may intend to recoup herself for her 
expens2s by discriminatory tariffs such as have been imposed 
by the Provisional Government in Peking, in flagrant violation 
of the principle of the open door in China. But her financial 
situation must steadily deteriorate. 
* * * * 


Teruel Again 


The Spanish war still continues to centre upon Teruel, 
and in the sixth week of the battle for its possession the 
insurgents once more appear to be within reach of a final 
but Pyrrhic victory. Their guns command the town from 
the Tooth of Teruel, and threaten the road from the Govern- 
ment lines at Belchite to Cuenca and Madrid, and their 
troops are said to have completed the semi-circle they have 
been attempting to form around Teruel. Indeed it is 





reported on good authority that the Government, having 
achieved the objects for which their first assault on Teruel 
was intended, have now completed all the necessary prepar- 
ations for evacuating the town. Such a decision would 
not be surprising and would have much justification; it 
would involve no loss of prestige to the Government and 
Teruel itself has little strategic importance. It would seem 
necessary, however, that the evacuation, if carried out at 
all, should be carried out quickly, as the insurgents’ advance 
may put them in a position to hamper severely a properly 
executed retreat. Apart from the assault on Teruel, the 
insurgents have concentrated in the last week on bombing 
Government towns and especially Barcelona, where on 
Tuesday over 150 lives were lost in a raid. The purposeless 
slaughter by both sides of defenceless non-combatant fellow- 
countrymen is even more repulsive than the results of air- 
raids in an ordinary war. 
* * *x * 
France 


M. Chautemps, on his first appearance before the Chamber 
last week at the head of his new Radical Government, received 
a vote of sor tn 1, the 1 being cast by M. Bergery; the 
unanimous comn.ent on this majority has been that it 
is too good to last. M. Chautemps flattered the Left and 
the Front Populaire, promised to continue their programme 
of social reform and to introduce his labour code imme- 
diately, praised M. Blum and M. Dormoy, and violently 
denounced Les Cagoulards. This complete reversal of the 
attitude which brought down his previous Government se- 
cured him the support even of the Communists, and indeed 
left the Chamber little choice but to wait until his words 
have been tested in practice. The actual situation gives 
little sign of the unanimity shown by the Chamber; on 
the one hand the Paris working-class appears to have moved 
to the Left of the Socialists and the Communists, on the 
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other the Right has continued its attacks on the franc. But 
M. Chautemps has at least taken one step already which 
may be of decisive importance, by appointing General 
Gamelin, under M. Daladier, to supreme command of all the 
armed forces, with responsibility for armaments. This 
appointment may do much to remedy the inadequacy of 
France’s armament production, especially in aircraft. But 
the unification of the three defence departments under the 
War Minister is disapproved by the Air and Navy Committees 
of the Chamber. 
* * * x 

The League and its Future 

The hundredth meeting of the League of Nations Council 
is concerning itself much less with immediate problems than 
with the future of the League itself. The question arises 
not merely in general form but in connexion with the pro- 
posed revision of the Covenant and with the movement of 
some of the smaller Powers to give so much recognition to 
the conquest of Abyssinia as is involved in accrediting their 
Ambassadors or Ministers at Rome to the King of Italy as 
Emperor of Ethiopia. That movement, initiated by Holland 
and supported by Sweden, is openly resisted by Norway 
and Finland ; there will therefore be no general recognition 
by the Oslo Powers. The reasons against recognition are 
decisive. No League State of any importance has yet recog- 
nised the Japanese conquest of Manchukuo, and Signor 
Mussolini’s unconcealed desire for recognition is proof that 
to bow to his wishes would be to lend countenance .and 
comfort to Italy in its violation of international undertakings 
and decencies. As for the revision of the Covenant, a 
moment of general uncertainty is not the moment for drastic 
changes, but to cut the Covenant finally away from the 
Treaty of Versailles would be an undeniable advantage. 
If, as may be hoped, the Great Powers on the Council take 
occasion to reaffirm their faith in the League, some of the 
hesitations of the lesser States may be removed. The world 
is in flux and the flow is by no means all in favour of the 
dictatorships. 

* *x *« x 


Trade Talks 


In the next few weeks the Anglo-American trade negotia- 
tions will enter on their most important stage; and it is 
gratifying that despite the difficulties which lie ahead and 
the opposition which has come from important interests 
in this country, the British Government remains firmly 
convinced that the talks must be carried to a successful 
conclusion. In a speech this week Mr. Oliver Stanley 
expressed the Government’s attitude with admirable force. 
It would, as he said, be unfortunate if the trade pact were 
regarded as primarily a political agreement in which com- 
mercial advantages had been sacrificed to an overriding good. 
The pact, if concluded, will indeed have decisive political 
effects; but primarily because it will result not in a mere 
diversion of existing trade but in an increase in the volume 
of world trade} in which others as well as Great Britain 
and America can expect to share. It is greatly to the credit 
of the Dominion Governments that their clear apprehension 
of this principle has enabled them with a good conscience 
to give their support to the negotiations, even though they 
may be asked to surrender some of the advantages gained 
at Ottawa. Mr. Mackenzie King for Canada, and Mr. 
Lyons, in the last week, for Australia, have both by now 
expressed their hopes of a successful conclusion to the talks. 

* * * * 


Salute to Australia 


It is difficult to realise that the landing at Port Jackson 
of the first consignment of British settlers—the nucleus from 
which the Australian people has sprung—took place no more 
than one hundred and fifty years ago. Today that landing- 
place—now, of course, Sydney—is one of the largest and 
most flourishing ports in the world. By the people of Britain 
this new colony was then valued almost alone for the 


<= 


outlet which it provided for the congested gaols of the kingdom 
Free settlers were, in these early years, in a minority. From 
that amalgam has descended a people prosperous, Progressive 
virile, and pledged politically to the truest principles 
democracy. That it proved possible to mould such jy 
material into free, intelligent and hard-working citizens wa 
largely due to the foresight and ability of the colony’s firy 
Governor, Admiral Phillip. It was through him that th 
British Government were brought to realise the potentialities of 
the great new colony and were persuaded to encourage fig 
emigration to it of the farmer type. Australians are justly 
proud of their achievements, and the celebrations which 
are taking place in the summer heat of Sydney are attracting 
the presence of thousands of oversea visitors and the thought 
of the whole British Commonwealth. It was enterprise mor 
than conquest that built up the Empire. 


x x x * 


British Enterprise in Turkey 


The forthcoming visit to London of a Turkish financi 
mission, headed by three leading bankers, is a matter of more 
than financial importance. Presumably it is a return visit 
for that paid last autumn by the head of our Export Credits 
Guarantee Department, that little-known but indispensable 
Foreign Office of commerce. For many years after the Armis. 
tice Anglo-Turkish relations were unhappily strained, and 
Britain fell from first to third place in the list of Turkey’s cus. 
tomers. Foreign advisers, especially from Germany and Scan- 
dinavia, gained the lion’s share of the post-War reconstruction 
work. Only in the last year or two has there been any noticeable 
resumption of Anglo-Turkish trade, and that has coincided 
with a marked revival of friendship between the two nations, 
consequent on Sanctions, Montreux, and King Edward's 
intensely popular visit. The trade and clearing agreement 
of September, 1936, led to the active participation of British 
experts and capital in Turkey’s economic recovery. A British 
firm secured the £3,000,000 contract for the great new steel 
plant at Karabuk, which is to play an important part in the 
second Turkish Four-Year Plan. The Ataturk and his advisers 
are raising the standard of living by an industrial revolution 
comparable in its scope only to the Russian. Further British 
participation in the development of a country with so great 
a future should be beneficial to both nations and should 
strongly reinforce an already existing political friendship. 


* x * * 


Southern Ireland’s Hopes 


Mr. de Valera this week has explained his proposals for 
solving the problem of partition in an interview which 
should remove many misconceptions as to his aims and policy. 
He wishes Ulster to retain its local Parliament, with it 
present powers and with jurisdiction within its present 
boundaries, but to return members, elected by proportiond 
representation, to an All-Ireland Parliament instead of to 
the Parliament at Westminster. His acceptance of th 
present boundaries is a natural conclusion from the belief 
that the solid Catholic minorities in Fermanagh and Tyrone 
would be adequately protected by representation in a 
Irish Parliament. It may be asked, however, what Mr. 
de Valera hopes to gain by a settlement which would leave 
the Ulster Government with its existing powers? The answer 
is that, in Mr. de Valera’s belief, the antagonisms between 
Ulster and the Free State would be reduced by union and 
increased intercourse. In this he may be optimistic; but 
it is certain at least that the present division of Ireland will 
do nothing to end the hostility of Ulster and the Free State. 
It is interesting indeed to compare the relative positions of 
Mr. de Valera and Lord Craigavon. Mr. de Valera, who 
stands for union, can only gain by increased friendship 
between Northern and Southern Ireland. The position 
of Lord Craigavon, who stands for partition, depends on the 
maintenance of bitter hostility. 
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The Coal Industry. 
Part II of the Government’s Coal Bill may be open to 
criticism on points of detail and procedure, but in its main 
purpose, the reorganisation of the coal industry, it is not. 
And ‘there is little or no reason to believe that this purpose 
will be achieved if it is left to the industry itself. The 
Mining Association of Great Britain, which represents the 
industry, has now addressed to the chairmen, directors and 
shareholders of industrial companies a circular asking them 
to protest against this section of the measure, through their 
Members of Parliament, their local political organisations 
and the Press. It will be interesting to know what response 
the circular will arouse outside the mining industry. The 
Association objects, it seems, to the growth of bureaucratic 
control and interference in industry. It should be remem- 
bered that the coal industry has lacked neither time, oppor- 
tunity nor encouragement to set its own house in order, 
and that the compulsory amalgamations which may be 
enforced under the Bill are merely unavoidable alternatives 
to amalgamations which have not been carried out volun- 
tarily. The Mining Association’s hostility to such proposals 
js not surprising, but to others they have come to seem 
inevitable if national interests are not to suffer. 
: * * * x 
A United Church? 
The report on the reunion of the Churches produced by 
a joint conference of Anglicans and Free Churchmen will 
serve as focus for a good deal of useful discussion in the 
immediate future. Whether the plan as it stands can form 
a basis for action is more doubtful. The desirability of 
religious union, so far as it entails compromise on non- 
essentials only and not the sacrifice of what some of the 
bodies concerned hold to be essentials, will be questioned 
by no one, though effective co-operation can be carried a 
long way without actual corporate union. The fact that the 
Free Churches have not yet achieved union among them- 
selves raises doubts as to whether the time is ripe for the 
larger reunion which the report contemplates. The central 


. problem is episcopal ordination. For most Anglicans it 


is a sine qua non, admitting of no discussion and no com- 
promise. By a large number of Free Churchmen its indis- 
pensability will never be admitted, and the principle of 
inter-communion which the report advocates cannot be applied 
in any fullness if the Free Churches claim that non-episcopal 
ordination is valid and Anglicans hold that the Sacraments 
are invalid unless administered by one episcopally ordained. 
The fact that difficulties exist does not mean that the great 
ideal of a United Church must be abandoned. It does 


mean that the approach to it must be long and patient. 
* * * * 


Advertisement and Opinion 

A page advertisement which appeared in last week’s 
Spectator and a few other papers is the subject of a rather 
curious controversy. The advertisement, which was inserted 
by the British Medical Association, asked the question 
Is All Milk Safe to Drink? and returned the answer that 
only pasteurised milk is really safe. A large number of 
newspapers have declined to insert this advertisement, on 
the ground that it would alarm the milk-drinking public 
and so conflict with the efforts of the Milk Marketing Board— 
which, incidentally, is a fairly large advertiser itself. The 
reasoning is hard to follow, unless what is meant is that to 
accept the one advertisement might involve the risk of 
losing the other. That may possibly be the case, and this 


journal and others may suffer to that extent. But no adequate 
ground for refusing the B.M.A. advertisement reveals itself. 


The B.M.A. is completely disinterested—doctors are not 
milk-vendors—and concerned simply with the public health. 


The medical view being that epidemics and individual 


illnesses can be avoided by the use of pasteurised milk, the 
doctors are doing a public service in making that view, 
honestly held, whether right or wrong, publicly known. 





- Noes, 152. 






Political Notes 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The problem 
of absentees from divisions in the House of Commons gets 
less attention than it deserves. It is bad enough for Members 
to. vote on questions they have not heard discussed ; it is 
rather worse not to trouble to vote at all. Since October 26th, 
1937, when the new session commienced, the House of Com- 
mons has divided on 76 occasions. The individual scores are 
now published in the Parliamentary Gazette. Apart from the 
Party Whips, the nature of whose employment compels them 
to be constantly on the premises, the honours are divided 
between Colonel Mayhew (Conservative) and Mr. Tinker 
(Labour), neither of whom has as yet missed one division. Mr. 
Chuter Ede is hard on their heels, having notched 75. He is the 
recognised title-holder, having at least once gone through a 
whole session without a single absence. Hard on his heels 
comes Admiral Sir Percy Royds with a total of 73, but he is a 
newcomer and his staying power has still to be tested. 


x x * * 


The Gazette gives the names of all members who have 
taken part in 40 or more divisions. There are 351 in the list. 
Add to these the Speaker and the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman of Ways and Means, who do not vote, and there 
remain 241 who have been present on less than 40 occasions. 
The editors of the Gazette, being kindly men, refrain from 
giving the actual records of these Parliamentary defaulters. 
It is quite certain, however, that some of them fell a long way 
short even of the qualifying 40. The demands of their trades 
or callings can scarcely be urged in mitigation, for many 
members who are busily engaged elsewhere still manage 
to achieve most respectable division records. The fact is 
that there is a large number who simply do not trouble to 
attend the House with any regularity. They turn up on 
great occasions or when a question arises which is of special 
interest to their constituents. The size of the Government 
majority since 1931 has undoubtedly affected the attendance. 
Also, for the last three years, there has been no legislation 
arousing violent controversy. These factors help to account 
for the number of important divisions during 1937 when 
fewer than 400 members passed through the lobbies. Here 
are a few examples taken at random: April 6th: Second 
Reading of the Special Areas Amendment Bill. Ayes, 221. 
Total, 373. June 7th: Sir Francis Acland 
moved to reduce the vote for the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Ayes, 113. Noes, 190. Total, 303. June 21st: On the 
revised version of the National Defence Contribution. 
Ayes, 233. Noes, 100. Total, 333. July 19th: Dr. Dalton 
moved to reduce the Foreign Office vote. Ayes, 125. 
Noes, 267. Total, 392. The full strength of the Govern- 
ment parties is 423, while the combined Oppositions number 
184. There are 8 Independents and others. 


x * x * 


The problem of the absentee member is not a new one. 
There is, indeed, a statutory duty of attendance, dating from 
the reign of Richard II. Under Henry VIII it was enacted 
that any member who returned home before the end of the 
session without the leave of Mr. Speaker should forfeit his 
Parliamentary wages. In the last months of Mary’s reign 
the Attorney-General actually proceeded in the King’s 
Bench Division against certain members who had deliberately 
absented themselves from the House, but with the death 
of the Queen the proceedings were allowed to lapse. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it frequently hap- 
pened that the House was “ called over.” M.P.s who failed 
to answer to their names were sent for and required to account 
for their absence. The last “ call of the House ” took place 
in 1836, though presumably it is a procedure that could 
still be invoked. Since then it has beer left to the combined 
pressure of the constituencies and the Party Whips to ensure 
that members faithfully discharge their legislative duties, 
Their efforts appear to need some reinforcement. 
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FIVE NAZI YEARS 


T was on January 30th, 1933, that Herr Adolf Hitler 
was invited by President Hindenburg to become 
Chancellor of the German Republic. The National 
Socialist Party of which he was the head was not sup- 
ported by a majority of the electorate, and even at the 
March elections—the last at which candidates of any 
party except one have been permitted—with all the 
advantage which the significantly opportune Reichstag 
fire conferred, the Party could only secure 44 per cent. 
of the votes. But that was enough. An alliance with 
Herr Hugenberg’s Nationalist Party, to be thrown 
over summarily as soon as it had served its purpose, 


Chamber, placed the Reichstag at Herr Hitler’s disposal, 
while the activities of the Black and Brown Guards in 
the streets, in private houses and at such public gatherings 
as anyone ventured to attend made the dominance of 
the Nazi Party in the State secure. From that to the 
identification of the Party with the State the path was 
relatively smooth. Rival political parties were dissolved, 
the trade unions were suppressed, inconvenient per- 
sonalities were relegated to concentration camps, the 
Press was “regulated” by a rigorous censorship, and 
Dr. Goebbels’ Ministry of Enlightenment and Propaganda 
was brought into being to supplement by its positive 
activities the negative measures involved in the muzzling 
of the newspapers. The process did indeed suffer 
occasional checks. There was unrest within the party, 
and the blood-bath of June, 1934, was the consequence. 
The Churches refused to deify the State, and they remain 
the only elements of resistance to the Nazi Party today. 
With that exception National Socialism is supreme in 
Germany. 


The record of National Socialism’s first five years 


deserves examination. On the whole Herr Hitler has 
good reason to be satisfied with his handiwork. His 
claim is that he has re-created Germany, and its justice 
can hardly be denied. Germany might be a happier 
country in every way if President Hindenburg had not 
thrown over Dr. Briining in 1932, or it might not. Dr. 
Briining would not have violated treaties, as Herr Hitler 
has not hesitated to do, and even under Herr von Papen 
or General Schleicher Germany might have concluded 
agreements with Britain and France on armaments, as 
the Germany of von Papen did on reparations. But the 
Allied Powers have little to congratulate themselves on 
in their relations with Germany in the twelve years 
following the Treaty of Versailles, and the terms of that 
document were such that Herr Hitler’s bitterest foreign 
critics have been slow to charge the German Chancellor 
with grave moral obliquity in resolving to disregard the 
provisions of the treaty after the failure of repeated 
attempts to change them. The return to conscription 
and the resumption of armament on the great scale was 
inevitable in face of the failure of Germany’s former 
enemies to reduce their own armaments as the Treaty 
of Versailles, the League of Nations Covenant and the 
Preamble to the Treaty of Locarno plainly contemplated. 
It has been said before in these columns that it was the 
France of Poincaré that made the Germany of Hitler. The 
entry of France into the Ruhr was an evil day for Europe. 
And what M. Poincaré began M. Barthou completed, 


Now Europe may contemplate the results of five years 
of National Socialism. The results economically to 
Germany herself are dealt with later in this issue. The 
results politically and socially are familiar. Germany 
is a country where, in order that the supremacy of a single 
party may be maintained, truth in the sense of the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth is proscribed. Germans 
are not. allowed to know what other nations think of 
them. President Roosevelt makes a speech denouncing 
dictatorships and a few colourless paragraphs alone are 
admitted to the German Press. It must never be known 


_ that Nazi policies and practices, particularly the brutal 
together with the exclusion of the Communists from the © 


persecution of the Jews, have brought Germany into 
general disrepute. All that must be known is that Herr 
Hitler’s rearmament campaign, with guns instead of 
butter, has made Germany feared, or, as Herr Hitler 
would say, respected. Internally Germany’s condition 
is a strange mixture. Unemployment has been substan- 
tially reduced, great public works have been carried 
out, labour service with many admirable features has 
been instituted, the standard of living has fallen, clothing 
and utensils are made of substitutes through shortage 
of the normal raw materials, the free expression of 
opinion is suppressed and spies abound, children are 
being more and more withdrawn from the authority of 
the family and the Church to be subjected to the authority 
of the Party and the State. A régime of bleak and often 
harsh austerity is declared to be necessary in the interests 
of defence by a Government which in fact no external 
danger threatens. 


If that is the internal condition of Germany today, 
and if Germany is a country which, while that condition 
prevails, most inhabitants of this realm may be thankful 
not to live in, that, it may with much reason be contended, 
is Germany’s affair, not ours. It is. Except so far as 
the spirit underlying the internal régime determines 
Germany’s relationship to other countries, it is quite 
definitely not our business. The foreign policy of Nazi 
Germany is another matter. Whatever it. is, we must 
judge it on its merits. The fact that Germany is a 
totalitarian State and Great Britain a democracy in no 
way excludes the possibility of reasonable co-operation 
in Europe and elsewhere. Whether such co-operation 
is in fact a possibility depends on what Germany's 
ultimate ambitions are. She has left the League of 
Nations and Herr Hitler has’ declared she will never 
return to it; but the pain of eating his words would 
hardly weigh with him if there ever seemed to be advan- 
tage in sitting at the League Council Table after all. 
She has concluded the Anti-Comintern Pact and drawn 
Italy—but no other State so far—into it. That instru- 
ment may be presumed to be primarily anti-Russian, 
but two of its signatories are at present violently anti- 
British. Germany is not. There seems every reason 
to believe that she desires a good understanding with 
this country—provided the aims of the two are recon- 
cilable. The desire is genuinely reciprocated—on the 
same condition. 


Must those aims conflict? As between Germany and 
ourselves alone no insuperable difficulties need arise, 
for there is no ground for any open antagonism; we 
have: concluded a naval limitation agreement; even 
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differences about colonies, if no other collateral issues 
had to be considered, could be composed. But we cannot 
so restrict our relationship with Germany. Our interests 
and France’s and Belgium’s are identical. That in itself 
need cause no trouble, for Germany asks nothing of 
France or Belgium. But there is a far larger question. 
Does Germany regard law as the determining factor in 
the relationships between European States, or force ? 
Till that question gets a clear answer there can be no 
settled peace, and none of that unclouded understanding 
between Germany and Britain which every Englishman 
would ‘desire to see established. The magnitude of 
Germany’s armaments does not mean that she has 


committed herself to force. In an armament race such 
as is now in progress the motive may be nothing more 
definite or saner than the mad unreason of competition. 
"There is still time for that to be arrested. A demand for 
limitation backed by the British and German Govern- 
ments would be decisive. Improbable as such a move 
may seem, it is not impossible. That it would be to 
Germany’s economic interest is manifest. That the 
atmosphere it would create would redound to her political 
interest is no less certain. The acceptance of such a 
policy by Herr Hitler—who has, to do him justice, 
offered precisely that once—would change the verdict of 
the world on his stewardship. 


CHILDREN AND CRIME 


OTHING that concerns crime and criminals can 
be without interest ; and of crime’s many forms, 
juvenile delinquency is in some ways the most fascinating 
and significant. The young delinquent is often the 
full-blown criminal in embryo, in process of formation ; 
in him perhaps may be seen most clearly the motives and 
conditions by which crime is produced. For to many 
people it will always be hard to admit that, for instance, 
a murderer is anything but a brute that has to be exter- 
minated. But a child is not thought responsible for 
his actions; and when children take to stealing it is 
easy for anyone to see that the blame is not theirs but 
the society’s which has misused them. To take only 
one example from this report*, which should be read 
by everyone who is interested in crime and punishment ; 
a list is given showing the effects of “‘ broken homes ” 
on 150 boys admitted last year to the Philanthropic 
Society’s School at Redhill, and in case after case such 
entries as these appear— Illegitimate. Mother un- 
married, drinks, and goes with men,” “ Illegitimate. 
Father unknown. Mother in asylum for insane,” “ Father 
executed. Stepfather in prison for assault on step- 
daughter.” It would be surprising if the children of such 
homes had any natural inclination to virtue. Some, 
indeed, may have to be put down as hopeless cases ; 
what remedy can there be, for instance, for a girl, such 
as one whose case is reported here, who, illegitimate, 
in the space of 15 months was seen, without effect, 
“by fifteen doctors, was in three Home Office schools, 
three mental hospitals, and two prisons, not to mention 
the remand home and other institutions ” ? 


In such cases there may indeed be no remedy; but 
in any less extreme there is always a hope of reformation 
in providing a better social environment. This report 
rightly refers to November Ist, 1933, when the 
Children and Young Persons Act came into force, as 
“the most important date in the recent history of the 
treatment of delinquent and neglected children in this 
country.” For the Act, with its later amendments, 
does provide the means by which children may be 
saved from the consequences of an early environment of 
which, in many cases, delinquency is an inevitable 
result. Indeed, one of the most valuable sections of 
the report is its full and clear survey of the powers and 
facilities provided by the Act. For the proper working 
of the Act depends on close co-operation between the 
Home Office and local authorities and magistrates 


8 Fifth Report on the Work of the Children’s Branch. (H.M. 
Stationery Office. 2s. 6d.) 








by whom its provisions are administered, and without a 
full awareness of their use and value they must be largely 
inoperative. In particular, attention should be drawn 
to the provisions, described on pp. 29-31 of the Report, 
which enable juvenile courts to arrange “ for boys and 
girls to be boarded out with foster parents by the local 
authority, not to mention the use of Hostels and Homes 
within the probation system,” and to the Home Office 
scheme which enables “‘ young persons for whom work 
can be found, but who need to be removed from home, 
to be placed for a time in approved lodgings.” 

For these purposes grants of 15s. a week are available 
from public funds; but though the system is so well 
designed to meet the needs of the socially unsatisfactory 
child, it is well known that it has not been applied as 
widely as could be hoped. In addition, the report 
emphasises the variation in the use which is made of the 
probation system in different parts of the country ; 
and the Lord Chief Justice himself has criticised what in 
some cases amounts to a neglect of the facilities provided 
by the Children’s Act. A more uniform application of 
the Act’s provisions by local courts is much to be desired ; 
it is probable that in poorer districts, like Durham or 
Glamorgan, the authorities are influenced by the desire 
not to add to rates which already are too high. 

But though the fullest use has not yet been made of 
the methods of treatment for juvenile delinquents that 
now exist, it is difficult to doubt that already they have 
had considerable effects. Among them must perhaps 
be counted the increase since 1933 in the number of 
juvenile offences. There are indeed many, impressed 
by this increase, who confidently affirm that it is due 
either to the more paternal methods adopted by the 
State, or to the inveterate lawlessness and viciousness 
of a generation corrupted, it is said, by films and detective 
stories. It would be amusing to reconcile the second 
charge with the high proportion of illiterates among 
young delinquents ; but in fact such arguments are mis- 
conceived. In fact, the increase appears to be due, firstly, 
to the increase of population in the age groups from 
whom young delinquents are drawn and, secondly, to a 
greater readiness to convict now that adequate treatment 
is possible. Indeed, the rise in the number of juvenile 
offences in no way corresponds to a general increase in 
crime. In the same period the number of adult crimes 
has fallen, and, says the Report, “ it is reasonably to be 
expected that the treatment applied under the new Act to 
the children of today will result in a further diminution of 
adult crime in the future.” If the young delinquents of 
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today are not to be the criminals of tomorrow, it is best 
that they should be caught and treated when young and 
most amenable to reformatory methods. But, it must 
be insisted, as far as possible by reformatory methods 
only; the birching of boys under 14 by order of the 
State is a punishment that can only be contemplated 
with disgust, and it is encouraging that the figures have 
fallen from 2,000 in each of the years 1912, 1913, 1914, 
to 165 in 1936. In itself this is strong evidence of 
progress in our penal methods. 

Indeed such evidence is to be found scattered through- 
out the Report and in the attitude of its authors, in the 
recognition that social influences are the predominant 
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causes of delinquency, in the deprecation of seven 
punishments, in the knowledge that the first object mug 
be to educate the young in the use of leisure, in the Proper 
use of their faculties, in acceptance of social responsibility, 
And it must be remembered that the problem is so much 
the harder because young delinquents are, in many cases, 
illiterate, dull-witted, or mentally defective. Fifty year 
ago the principles accepted as self-evident in this Repor 
would have been thought fantastic or sentimental ; by 
now they have been given legislative force, and the mogt 
urgent immediate need appears to be that the power 
wisely granted by legislation should be used as fully 
as they can be. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE opening of the hundredth meeting of the League of 
Nations Council sends the mind back to the first—held in 
Paris, at the Quai d’Orsay, in the January of 1920. That was 
the beginning of the League’s history ; pessimists are talking 
folly today about its end. About half the chief actors in that 
first scene are still alive, but none of them, I think, is to be 
found at Geneva this week. M. Léon Bourgeois, who pre- 
sided, is gone; so is Lord Curzon, who represented Great 
Britain ; so is M. Venizélos ; so is Lord Grey, who was there 
in his black spectacles as a spectator (like Mr. Lloyd George) 
but was called up to the table to receive the recognition due 
to a man who had worked tirelessly in his own country to 
bring a League of Nations into being. For those of us who 
were there that day the comparison with the present excites 
varying emotions. For eleven years the League grew in 
numbers and in authority. Then in 1931 came the first 
blow, the seizure of Manchuria by Japan, whose representative 
had sat at the Council table since that first day in Paris. 
Since then disintegration has been swift. But the League 
still includes over fifty States great and small. Three Euro- 
pean Great Powers are on its Council, the same number as in 
1920. No further defections are looked for. The climb out 
of the trough of the wave may well be beginning. 
x * * * 


A notebook is for things noted. One thing noted this 
week is a declaration made last week-end by Lord Francis 
Scott on behalf of the white settlers in Kenya regarding 
the reservation of the Highlands for Europeans, to the exclu- 
sion of Indian as well as African subjects of His Britannic 
Majesty. “‘ We will not tolerate interference,” affirmed 
Lord Francis, according to The Times correspondent, “‘ from 
local Indians, the Government of India or anyone else in 
that particular question.” Or anyone else? This is not 
the declaration of a self-governing Dominion; it is the 
voice of less than 17,000 Europeans in a Crown Colony 
the total population of which is over 3,000,000, including 
an Indian section much outnumbering the Europeans. 
The Government of India, from whom no interference 
will be tolerated, speaks for some 350,000,000 people. 
** Anyone else ” means presumably the rest of the Common- 
wealth. The 17,000 are putting it rather high. 

* * x * 


Political controversies can be stilled by weddings as well 
as funerals, and the more so when the wedding is a golden 
one.. Mr. Lloyd George has in his time been a target for 
as many bricks as he has thrown, which is saying something. 
On Tuesday the only missiles were bouquets, and they 
were numerous and stood for much. A public man’s private 
life is a preserve which, in this country at least, no one seeks 
to invade except when an occasion for sharing joy or sorrow 
arises. Mr. Lloyd George was Prime Minister of this country 
during some of the most critical years it ever passed, and 
that fact gives him his fixed place in history. He has had all 
his fair share of the cut-and-thrust of politics. Opponents 


and friends equally can congratulate him whole-heartedly 
on the best of all possessions, domestic happiness through 
a lifetime already long and likely to be much longer yet. 

* * * * 

It must have been very distressing for a Minister so averse 
to publicity as Mr. Hore-Belisha to read the last issue of the 
Sunday Pictorial. The Army, it appears, “is only playing 
soldiers.” Everything is wrong with it, wrong with the Wa 
Office in particular, except only and always Mr. Hore-Belisha, 
Mr. Hore-Belisha, fortunately, is right everywhere and all 
the time. 

“‘ Hore-Belisha has dynamited the traditions of business 
sky-high.” 

“ Hore-Belisha, visiting the French manoeuvres, was 
impressed with the progress our allies had made with these 
machines [tanks]. He returned to Whitehall with th 
determination to catch up in production. ‘ You’ve been 
fooling around long enough,’ he said in effect, ‘ find th 
right type of tank—AND FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE GET 
ON WITH IT.’ ” 

** Make no mistake about Hore-Belisha. He has done 
more for the Army than any reformer since the days of 
Haldane.” 

“* Leslie Hore-Belisha ? The army trust him. Believe 
in his future.” 

What wistful glances the War Minister must cast after his 
predecessor, surrounded by the reticences of the Silent Service, 
*x * * * 

In view of the criticisms passed on some of the view 
expressed by the Commission on Doctrine in the Church of 
England as rather advanced, a passage in a letter by Benjamin 
Jowett written forty-five years ago to Lady Oxford, then 
Miss Tennant, and printed in her autobiography, is perhaps 
worth quotation : 

“To act up to our best lights,” wrote the Master, 
“that is quite enough; there need be no trouble about 
dogmas, which are hardly intelligible to us, nor ought 
there to be any trouble about historical facts, including 
miracles, of which the view of the world has naturally 
altered in the course of ages. I include in this such 
questions as whether Our Lord rose from the dead in 
any natural sense of the words. It is quite a different 
question whether we shall imitate Him in His life.” 

Latitudinarianism, or true religion ? 
* * * * 

I am chidden (quite deservedly, as usual) for describing 
as “ provincial” universities other than Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. I have seen other people do it, but that, admittedly, 
is no defence. But how are you to distinguish them? Why, 
it may be asked, should you? Well, very often you want to, 
not because Oxford and Cambridge are necessarily superiot 
to the others—call them decadent, unpractical, reactionary, 
what you will—but because they are different. What, then, 
should the adjective be ? JANUS. 
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A GENERATION OF PROGRESS 





By R. C. K. ENSOR 


SK THEN I was in my tenth year, Queen Victoria’s first 

Jubilee occurred, and there was a great deal of 
stock-taking in regard to different forms of social and 
national progress during the half-century. People of 60 
had known the conditions at her accession as well as I knew 
those at her Jubilee ; people of 70 had known them much 
better. I lived in a rural area, and I can remember now 
how the older working people expressed themselves. It 
was one long refrain of “ How much better off we all are 
than we used to be!” Farm labourers’ wages in that 
district had rather more than doubled. In 1837 they had 
been about seven shillings a week. In 1887 they were 
about fifteen shillings. Let us add that in 1937 they were 
thirty-five shillings. 

A critic might rejoin to this arithmetic that it depended 
on the value of money. But the country people of 1887 
weie jubilant about that too. They harped on the new 
things that money would buy. Bread, for instance, had been 
above their reach in 1837; they had lived on barley-cakes, 
unleavened and half-raw. Now the 4-lb. wheaten loaf 
had become their staple food. Coal was another boon ; 
they could keep warmer in winter, and were no longer so 
dependent on scrounged wood. Clothes and furniture were 
decidedly better; bedsteads became general in labourers’ 
cottages, where earlier they had been unknown. Another 
boon much stressed was the fact of railway travelling. Not 
that many rustics rode often for pleasure. But it was felt 
as a great increase of liberty, a window on the world, a 
means whereby sons and daughters might go to places 
where their services were wanted, instead of having to 
accept the lowest wages where they were not. Somewhat 
similar was the feeling about universal education and the 
(then recent) democratisation of the franchise. Even those 
who were too old to benefit by the one or to know much 
how to use the other felt that these were stepping-stones 
to greater freedom, doorways opening on a brighter age. 
Ido not profess to remember these details direct from the 


* age of 10, but I do from not very long afterwards; and I 


have a clear memory of the general effect of what people 
were saying at the Jubilee itself. 

So much for the country; I knew nothing then of the 
town. But while the country could feel like that, even in 
the depths of the agricultural depression, undoubtedly the 
towns felt more so. Social progress in them had been 
greater. Indeed when mcdern statisticians have set about 
measuring it, an important factor for them to estimate has 
been not merely the rise of wages in particular occupations, 
but the transfer of workers from lower-paid to higher-paid 
ones; which unhappily meant as a rule a transfer from 
country to town. 

My impression is that the improvement of working-class 
conditions in the half-century since 1887 has been much 
greater than that in the half-century before; and I will 
shortly sketch some of the grounds for it. Yet there was no 
such jubilation in 1937 as in 1887 over the progress accom- 
plished. Why not? Chiefly, for two reasons. First, be- 
cause the upper and the professional classes, which own and 
Write books and newspapers and create opinion, had in 1887 
progressed even more than the working class, but in 1937 
altogether less. It may seem a paradox, yet I believe it true, 
that the shriller note in working-class agitation today is 
mainly motived by middle-class conditions. And secondly, 
there is the international outlook. In 1887 dangers of war 
Were acute, but it was a different sort of war. No Passchen- 
daeles furnished precedents of what would happen; nor 
had the curse of the aeroplane yet blackened the blue sky. 

Let us cast then a few glances at progress in the later period. 
Without going back to 1887, take the picture from 1900. 


If some of the younger men today, who assure us that our 
democracy has done nothing for the people, could be taken 
back thirty-eight years and shown England as it was in 1900, 
they might fairly jump out of their skins for astonishment. 
Their first cause for surprise would be the clothes of the 
people. The English masses in 1900 were better clothed 
than they ever had been before ; actual rags were confined 
to a submerged tenth ; and feet shod in leather were universal, 
as in few, if any, other countries at that time. But between 
people of different classes the difference in clothes was enor- 
mous. Today if you see a picture of a countess shopping 
in Bond Street, you will notice that she does not vary from 
ordinary mortals. Your own cook on her afternoon out may 
dress better than her mistress. In daily ordinary apparel 
there are still differences of standard, distantly reflecting 
differences of means ; but, uniforms apart, you can seldom 
with any precision guess a man’s income or a young woman’s 
social status from the clothes that he or she wears. In 1900 you 
could read the story like an open book. On the top were the 
aristocracy, resplendent apparitions, at whose parades the 
populace assembled to gape, as on beings of another creation. 
At varying declensions from this altitude came the classes 
with more or less clean clothes ; with a pretty clear zoning, 
in clothes as in other things, between the gentry, who had 
had some higher education and went to church, and the 
tradesman-class, who had not such education and went to 
chapels. 

Arrived at the working class, you found a clothes- 
stamp absolutely unmistakeable. Quite a large proportion 
were chronically dirty and malodorous (not a few even ver- 
minous), so that they were offensive to sit near in a public 
vehicle. Trams were socially despised in London for that 
reason. The first important experiment in abolishing classes - 
on railways was that made on the “ Twopenny Tube ” from 
the Bank to Holland Park. I remember a conversation 
between two of my elders, one of whom was horrified at the 
prospect of having this otherwise promising route made 
unusable by proletarianisation. The other comforted him 
by reflecting that the charge of twopence would be high 
enough to keep the labourers out. Dirt-stricken poverty 
like that scarcely exists in England today, though you can 
still see lots of it abroad. 


The levelling-up of clothes-standards, with all that it 
implies for the sense of social equality, is, in its significant 
extent, post-1914. (Contrast the process in Russia, where 
clothing has been levelled down and eyeryone goes shabby.) 
You may call clothes a symptom only, though really it is 
more. But if you ask for operative causes, here are six which 
may be thought cardinal: (1) Higher wages, and especially 
the abolition- of ‘sweating, together with an appreciable 
shortening of hours; (2) Better universal education, and 
enormously more higher education, made available through 
scholarships and bursaries to virtually all working-class 
children in whom any special ability can be detected ; (3) Un- 
employment insurance, which has averted from the entire 
working class the nightmare of physical starvation and the 
broken-up home, to which in the old days any of them 
were exposed after a comparatively short spell of unemploy- 
ment; (4) Children’s welfare, in its successive forms from 
the ante-natal clinic to the choice-of-employment committee ; 
(5) Health insurance, end the consequent vast increase in 
effective medical treatment; (6) Old Age Pensions. 

That is a bare list, but behind each item lies a world 
of change. Take even the last and simplest of them. 
Can the clever modern young man, whose conceptions of 
working-class life are based almost entirely on books, form 
any idea of the addition to human happiness, in the Benthamite 
sense, which was made by Old Age Pensions? Or take the 
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first. The rise of wages in any grade is a fundamental boon ; 
but is it easy for young people today to realise what the 
rise from the lower levels meant? Those farm labourers 
earning from 13 to 17 shillings ; those town labourers with 
from 16 shillings to a pound, and that amazing multitude of 
sweated workers submerged below either? (And with 
neither (3), (4), (5), nor (6) to mitigate the pressure at any 
point!) Unless you have been personally in contact with 
people like that, you can scarcely conceive how dehumanising 
is poverty when carried below a certain degree. People 
chronically hungry are nerve-starved ; they become suspicious, 
quarrelsome, brutal, spiteful, perverse to a pitch bordering 
on insanity ; you can do nothing useful with them. Today 
such people are exceptional ; in 1900 they were still a large 
fraction of the nation. 

I have said nothing about the purging of slums and over- 
crowding, because that work is still going on. But there, 
too, the progress has been enormous, and no large country 
in Europe comes within a very long distance of it. Nor have I 
said anything about drunkenness, because that, like clothes, 
may be called a symptom; though it also, like clothes, 
is much more. I recall that at 8 p.m. on a Bank Holiday in 
1904 I counted in an ordinary and representative quarter of a 
mile of Ancoats, Manchester, 43 people lying or sitting on the 
pavement too drunk to rise. No one sees such sights today ; 
it is a vanished world. 

But what it is important to seize is not merely the scale 
of this progress—far greater than any other large nation in 
Europe can show—but how it came about. We had no 
dictatorship, no revolution, no very spectacular “ planning.” 
And yet every one of these changes was at its root political, 
and grew from definite Acts being passed by Parliament 
and implemented by Whitehall, or the local governing 
authorities, or the trade unions. The main political battles 


THE BRIGHTEST THINGS IN THE 


By DR. C. P. SNOW 


HE summer of 1937 saw the discovery of the brightest 
objects so far observed by man. For several months 
Zwicky—an American physicist, not an astronomer by 
profession—had been living in the Arizona desert, using 
an 18 inch telescope in a night-by-night survey of many 
galactic systems ; within a few weeks he saw two supernovae 
flare up to a brightness unapproached by any other star. They 
are something like 500,000,000 times brighter thanour sun. 

As it happens, they are unimaginably far away. So 
far away that, for all their intrinsic brightness, they still 
cannot be seen by the naked eye: so far away, in fact, 
that the light from the nearer has taken 3,000,000 years 
to reach the earth. The light which arrived at Zwicky’s 
telescope in July started off all that time ago; it was then 
that these great stellar catastrophes actually happened. 
For a supernova, whatever its final explanation, must be 
caused by a catastrophic change within a star. Suddenly, 
3,000,000 years ago, a comparatively minor and obscure 
star went through an internal revolution; the change was 
astonishingly quick, perhaps over in twenty-four hours. 
It is that day of violence in the remote past that Zwicky 
saw as he watched the supernova flash up one night this 
summer. 

The reason for these catastrophes no one fully knows. 
Why a star should become unstable in that way and why 
it should almost instantaneously be converted into another 
form—there have been several theoretical explanations, 
but none of them complete. Zwicky, however, was led 
to his search by a purely theoretical consideration. That 
is a very interesting aspect of the discovery. He is a 
mathematical physicist best known for his work on some 
properties of crystalline structure; he turned to these 
astronomical observations not because he was specially 
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were fought in the ten years before the War, and the school 
of thought and action which won them, whether you call jt 
Liberal Socialism or Socialistic Liberialism, was a pretty 
definite and very English thing. It was not dogmatic aboyt 
policies ; it copied good models where it could find them. 
health insurance and school medical care from Germany, 
trade boards from Australia, old age pensions from New 
Zealand. But it was very firm about its principles, [ft 
aimed to abolish poverty, but not on any terms that would 
abolish liberty also. Every ounce of freedom that the people 
of Great Britain had evolved, they were to hold fast ang 
develop. It would be propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, 
if in order to enrich people you enslaved them. This way 
of thinking did, in fact, enrich the British proletariat fa 
more than any dictatorship has enriched any other; and 
at the same time it so buttressed British political freedom 
that it seems now to have got round the most dangerous 
rock ever interposed in its course, viz. the happy-go-lucky 
extension of the franchise (far too wide to be wisely attempted 
in one instalment) in 1918. 


That doctrine 30 years ago commanded the enthusiasm 
of young men, Socialists and Liberals both, and Conservatives 
too, like the associates of Lord Henry Bentinck. It triumphed 
not a little through young men’s exertions. Some found 
careers in it; some sacrificed careers to it; some, quite 
literally, died for it. There was—perhaps on a wider scale 
—an outpouring of generous spirit, such as youth has mani- 
fested at different times since the War for the League of 
Nations, the Soviet, the distressed areas, or the Spanish 


conflict. The motives are probably as good in one such 
case as another. But the fruits in the earlier case were much 
greater. And I think the younger men today would gain 


by understanding and appreciating it more than they 
usually do. 


UNIVERSE 


concerned about the stars, but on account of an idea on 
the origin of cosmic rays. Cosmic rays—the so-called 
“‘ penetrating ” radiation—provide the chief no man’ 
land in physics just now. Apart from the fact that they 
are of very short wave-length, no one knows very mud 
about them; people measure their intensity at variow 
more or less improbable spots on the earth by going t 
the tops of mountains, travelling in aeroplanes, submarines 
and so on. If they can be proved to come from some 
particular direction in the heavens, their origin may 
elucidate itself. At the moment, though, there is 10 
real proof that they do not come impartially from al 
directions in space. Accordingly, everyone is entitled 
to his own theory of their origin; and a good mam 
physicists avail themselves of the privilege. A remarkably 
large number of suggestions have been put forward ; they 
range from thunderstorms in our own atmosphere to th 
annihilation of matter in the depths of the universe. 


Zwicky developed the idea that the stellar catastrophes 
which we see as supernovae may be a source of cosmic rays. 
In those tremendous revolutions there may be enough inter 
change of matter and energy to produce the bullets @ 
radiation. (Cosmic rays are capable of penetrating hundred 
of feet of water, when they reach the surface of the earth; 
they can still be detected where no other kind of ray ca 
possibly reach.) Zwicky brought forward many argument 
for the supernova theory; but it was only a hypothesis, 
tentatively advanced; it is still unproved. But, assumifg 
for the moment that it was true, Zwicky. calculated as of 
result of the theory that the formation of supernovae mus 
be much more frequent than anyone supposed: that, # 
fact, in an ordinary galactic system of stars there shoul 
be one supernova, on the average, every thousand years. 
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Taken by itself, of course, that statement would not be 
much use. If we had to content ourselves with watching 
one system optimistically for a few thousand years to see 
whether any supernova burst out, it would be a long time 
before the theory was destroyed or confirmed. But there 
are countless such systems in the universe ; and, if a super- 
nova should occur in each every thousand years, it is a 
simple statistical argument that, by keeping a thousand 
systems under observation, we should find a supernova 
approximately once a year. This is exactly what Zwicky 
has done ; and he has already found two. 

These discoveries are the most dramatic in astronomy 
for some time. They are nothing like a final proof of the 
supernova theory of cosmic rays; we shall hear more 
evidence in the next year or two. They can be looked 
upon as an encouraging start. 

It is also interesting to think of the possibility of a supernova 


THE SCREEN WORLD: 


a little neater home. Quite possibly, one flared up in our 
own system during the sixteenth century. Tycho Brahe 
described the sudden emergence of a star of great brightness 
which answers almost all the specifications of a supernova. 
There is nothing to prevent one happening again. But 
our own system is reasonably extensive; we could view 
any new supernova but one with comfort and complacency. 
There is only one star whose change to a supernova would 
be more than an astronomical curiosity. The exception 
is, of course, the sun. If the star did undergo one of these 
catastrophes—well, there are a good many improbable 
ways for the world to end, and this is among them. It is 
easy to invent astronomical doomsdays, all equally unlikely. 
This is as far-fetched as any; but it possesses one 
peculiarity above all the other doomsdays. For it would 
happen without warning, and the world would be over in 
an hour. 


iil. THE BRITISH FILM 


By IAN DALRYMPLE 


* Since it’s only Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead, 
There’s no more to be said.” 
HE old witticism precisely expresses the attitude of the 
intelligentsia of this country towards the ill-starred 
British Film production industry. Or, at least, the first two 
lines of it: because there is no other highly specialised trade 
about which all thinking persons are so well half-informed. 
At the moment, we certainly deserve an epitaph. The 
end of the first Quota-period finds us in a sad way. Apart 
from the brilliant documentary movement, our producing 
industry is dead, has been dead for some months, and will 
go on being dead, so long as One Hundred Amendments 
and one M.P. continue to obstruct the passage of some 
sort of Films Act. 


Not that “‘ Fred ” will necessarily be restored to life when 
the Bill does eventually become law. ‘Taking “A” as 
meaning international starring vehicles, and ‘“‘ B” as films 
intended primarily for the home market, some of us think 
that it is the “‘ B ”’ film that affords the wholly-British producer 
his true market: that, until the Government decides to 
impose only a very small fixed quota in the “ A ” class (vir- 
tually giving the market to the Americans), and places a 
very high flexible tariff on the import of “ B” films (thus 
eliminating the gross dumping of inferior American Second- 
Features), there is little hope for the permanent establishment 
of a sound, self-reliant really-British production industry. 

Some of us, indeed, think that, until the Government, having 
interfered at all (and, heaven knows, we are grateful for it), 
interferes to some purpose and regulates the conditions of 
renting and exhibition, there is little hope for the continuance 
of any sort of industry. A new Act, whatever its provisions, 
may stimulate new activity for a year or two: but, at the end 
of that period, we may be precisely where we are at the 
moment. The incompetence of the gate-crashing gentlemen 
assumed by the City to be reputable independent film- 
producers (for some reason which the genuine trade has 
been unable to fathom), plus the iniquitous trading conditions 
which we must hope are peculiar to our own industry, will 
again have achieved their inevitable result. You could, some 
years ago, fool all of the City some of the time: but that 
time has passed, and the question is, can we in the future 
fool any of the City any of the time ? Parliament may decide 
that so many British films are to be rented and exhibited 
each year: but, if there is no money to make them with, 
its excellent intentions will be defeated. 

Now, it is ridiculous for anyone to assert that we of the 
native ex-Industry do not freely admit the superiority of the 
American product in the “ A” class of film. I shall refrain 
from marshalling an imposing (and just) list of alibis to temper 





this admission: because, if the overwhelming strategic 
position of the Americans is not by now understood, it 
never will be. Let us proceed to the more important examina- 
tion of where the British industry has failed, and how far 
succeeded. 

The two chief charges laid against us are (1) that we have 
made bad films and (2) that we have gone broke. As regards 
the latter charge, I will content myself, as an obscure operative, 
with humbly suggesting that the commercial failure of the 
industry is due to the following factors : 

(1) Premature attempt to compete in the international 
market, without sound prospect of revenue from the United 
States. 

(2)Manufacture of high-grade product without adequate 
personality drawing-power. In other words, that the fault 
is not only in ourselves, but in our Stars. 

(3) Odd, but adamant, determination of distribution 
organisations to hustle every independent producer to his 
death-bed by the imposition of impossible marketing-terms. 

(4) Gross divergence, on the exhibiting side, between 
allocations from box-office receipts to “A” and “B” 
pictures, respectively. This is not so much the fault of the 
exhibitor as of the distributor of the “ A” product. 

(5) On the production side, palpable failure to organise 
ahead: to eliminate needless waste : in fact, to organise at all. 

At the same time, the successes under this head are also 
notable : 

(1) Increase of annual production from an insignificant 
handful to about 200 features a year. 

(2) Creation of native staffs to cope with this output 
(though dominated by foreign department-heads and aces), 

(3) Erection of half a dozen splendidly equipped studios 
(one of which, it is understood, is now destined for the 
superior artistic purpose of operating football pools). 

(4) Promotion of the British industry to second place in 
the world (leaving the huge Japanese industry out of account, 
and admitting that the French industry has, at the moment, 
captured the position of runner-up to the Americans). 

These achievements suggest that the nation has at least 
had a run for the City’s money: and that, on the whole, 
what money has been lost in the industry has vanished to better 
account than in melodramatic Stock Exchange collapses, 
attempted cornering of pepper, shellac, or what not. 

To turn to the quality of the films produced, it must be 
admitted that much of the criticism is just. We lack creative 
minds, still more do we suffer from the absence of star-values. 
We are asked why we don’t make more films that have some 
connexion with life. The answer is that, when we do, the 
people stay away, because we haven’t the acting personalities 
to persuade the mass-audience to support us. With all this, 
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‘on drawing up a list of films produced during our first ten 
years, I find much to justify the industry’s existence. 


I see Savile’s Hindle Wakes, Michael and Mary, Good 
Companions, I was a Spy, “ W” Plan, Friday 13th, Dark 
Journey, Evergreen, &c., Storm in a Tea-cup, South Riding ; 
Korda’s Service for Ladies, Wedding Rehearsal, Henry VIII, 
Catherine, Rembrandt, &c.; Korda-Clair’s Ghost Goes West, 
Korda-Young’s Scarlet Pimpernel ; Zoltan Korda’s Sanders ; 
Zoltan Korda-Flaherty’s Elephant Boy ; Hitchcock’s Black- 
mail, Man Who Knew Too Much, Thirty-nine Steps, Secret 
Agent, Sabotage, &c.; Wilcox’s Peg, Bitter Sweet, Victoria 
the Great ; Forde’s Rome Express, Chu Chin Chow, Hulbert 
comedies, &c.; Whelan’s Farewell Again, Action for Slander, 
Divorce of Lady X ; Viertel’s Little Friend, Passing of the 
Third Floor Back, Rhodes of Africa ; Dean’s Escape, Constant 
Nymph, &c., &c. ; Czinner’s Escape Me Never, As You Like 
It, Dreaming Lips ; Rosmer’s After the Ball, Everything is 
Thunder, Great Barrier; Hunter’s Case of the Frightened 
Lady, Calendar ; Flaherty-Goldman’s Man of Aran ; Walker’s 
Turn of the Tide ; the Walls-Lynn comedies, the Courtneidge 
comedies, Gracie Fields epics, and recently, the emergence 
of other comedians—Will Hay, George Formby Junior, 


$e 


Max Miller, &c: Nor should we ignore the producing geniy, 
of Michael Balcon ; the sincere effort of the Warner Brother, 
Teddington Studios to interpret the spirit of the Quota; 
and Fox-Twentieth and Paramount’s efforts in this direction 

I see at last the emergence of new directors—Carol Reid, 
Desmond Hurst, Dickinson, Kimmins and, above all, Rober, 
Stevenson (Tudor Rose) and Michael Powell (The Edge o 
the World); and I await with confidence the return of 
Anthony Asquith. I see the establishment of Metr. 
Goldwyn-Mayer in this country and trust that other grag 
American concerns will follow suit. 

I see the appearance in our studios. of Charles Laughton, 
Marlene Dietrich, Robert Donat, Ed. G. Robinson, Miriam 
Hopkins, Ann Harding, Robert .Taylor, Merle Oberon, 
Annabella, and a host of others; and I salute our very own 
Jessie Matthews, Anna Neagle, Ann Todd, Edna Beg, 
Margaret Lockwood, Jean Gillie, Laurence Olivier, Rex 
Harrison, John Loder, John Lodge, John Mills, John 
Clements, &c., &c. 

I see a host of brilliant support and character actor, 
I see a great many other things ; but I also see the end of 
the Editor’s tolerance. 


HERR HITLER’S FIRST FIVE YEARS 


By W. G. J. KNOP 


ATIONAL SOCIALISM will have been in power for 
five years on January 30th. Stage by stage Germany 
has been transformed into a totalitarian State and a vast 
military camp. Except as regards the Christian Churches, 
life in the Third Reich now runs in the narrow channels of 
officially prescribed uniformity. A foreign policy supported 
by unprecedented rearmament and the determination to 
restore Germany’s complete freedom of action has changed 
the political alignment of Europe. 


The real test for Herr Hitler’s Government, however, is 
not its political successes, domestic or foreign, but its achieve- 
ments in the field of economic and social policy. How does 
the balance-sheet stand there? At a first glance the differ- 
ence between Germany’s economic condition of today and 
five years ago is certainly imposing. Unemployment has 
been reduced from six to one million, and the remainder is 
either seasonal or represents unemployables. The index 
for industrial production has risen from 61.5 in 1933 (1928== 
100) to 126 in October, 1937; and the output of steel alone 
has almost trebled. Great engineering feats such as the new 
motor roads are compelling the admiration of the world. 
Again, this industrial recovery is reflected in a rise in the 
national income from Rm. 45,000 million in 1932 to 
Rm. 67,000 million in 1937. Finally the Bourses have 
readily responded with a jump from 46 to 140 in their share 
indices (nominal value—100). That is one side of the 
picture. 


There is, however, another side. Some 75 to 80 per 
cent. of all industrial activity in Germany today is directly 
or indirectly the result of public expenditure by the Reich, 
the States, the municipalities and the Nazi Party organisations. 
In fact, the entire revival has been due to Government 
initiative ; the Reich budget has risen from Rm. 9,700 million 
in 1933-34 to Rm. 25,000 million in 1937-38. This tre- 
mendous expenditure was at first financed by the expansion 
of credit, while more recently taxation and long-term borrow- 
ing have supplied a growing share of the money. As a result 
the internal German indebtedness under National Socialism 
has increased by more than four times to over 38 milliards. 
Nor is there any evidence yet of this growth in Germany’s 
internal debt slowing down. 

Nevertheless, the financial aspect of the German economic 
situation is not as serious as it appears to many. It certainly 
is the last thing to cause a débécle.. A Government like that 


in Germany, with autocratic powers, could at any time 
repudiate half of its debt without causing more than a groan 
among investors. And the German industrialist, at any rate, 
is perfectly aware that a good proportion of his loans to the 
Government will sooner or later have to be written off as 
dead loss. The really serious effect of this reckless spending 
is social and industrial rather than financial. Germany is 
not naturally a rich country. Unlike Great Britain, more- 
over, she has only a very limited income from foreign invest- 
ments. Consequently she can only afford such luxuries a 
unrestricted rearmament, capital expenditure on the Fou 
Year Plan, and the production of inferior but expensive 
synthetic raw materials, by living on her capital and by 
reducing her national standard of living. 


The fall in the working-class standard of living since 
1932 amounts on the most conservative estimate to 10 per 
cent. This figure makes full allowance for an increase in 
weekly wages, which is more than offset, however, first. by 
a heavy rise in retail prices ; second, by a sharp deterioration 
in the quality of consumption goods ; third, by a shortage 
of many cheap foodstuffs which forces the consumer i. uly 
more expensive qualities; and fourth, by an increase in 
taxation. 


Very much worse, however, is the position of the middle 
classes. Those with fixed incomes are not compensated 
by higher earnings ; while the small shopkeeper has suffered 
severely from the reduction of the profit margin between 
the wholesale and retail prices dictated by the Government's 
efforts to limit the rise in prices. For the middle classes 
consequently the fall in the standa:d of living is in th 
neighbourhood of 20 per cent. Here it must be remem: 
bered that the decline has been fairly evenly spread ovet 
five years and that this has somewhat softened the shock 
of its impact. 

But even severe deterioration in the standard of living 
has not been sufficient to pay for the Government’s reckless 
spending on non-productive capital investment. In addition 
the material reserves and the economic stamina of the country 
are being weakened. The larger part of Germany’s onc 
considerable reserves of gold and foreign exchange has been 
used up ; and so have most of Germany’s foreign investments. 


The large stocks of foodstuffs and raw materials inherited by 


the Nazis have been depleted. The meagre German deposits 
of iron and base metal ores are being ruthlessly exploited 
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and many mines will be exhausted in four or five years. The 
utter disregard for the future which is so appallingly prevalent 
in present German economic policy is reflected in the devasta- 
tion of the German forests. Germany’s extensive forests 
have for long been a cherished national heritage. Yet under 


_ the orders of General Goering they are cut down to satisfy 


the need for cellulose for the synthetic raw material industries 
with no regard for the obvious consequences. 

In the past year, moreover, a serious new factor has made 
its appearance. As a result of the severe strain to which the 
German industrial machine has been subjected, the demand 
for replacement of plant and machinery has become excep- 
tionally heavy. But the complete utilisation of the productive 
capacity of industry, and the monopolisation of raw material 
supplies for “ more urgent purposes,” renders it impossible 
to meet these demands. 
sections of German industry are suffering severely from a 
declining efficiency of production which means a fall in 
their capacity as well as in the quality of output. An out- 
standing example are the railways, of which the report for 
1937 paints a remarkable picture of lowered efficiency—a 
190 per cent. increase in casualties, a 40 per cent. increase 
in derailments and a 33 per cent. increase in collisions, have 
resulted from the absence of even the most urgent railway 
repairs. 

Will, then, the heavy costs of the Four Year Plan at least 
find their military justification by rendering Germany inde- 


Consequently many important. 





pendent of raw material imports ? Obviously the vast capital 
expenditure on the Plan cannot be entirely without success. 
Thanks to the skill of German chemists many important 
discoveries of new synthetic processes have been made. 
And the strict Government control of all production and 
consumption in Germany has resulted in some noteworthy 
saving of material. But even if the high costs and the low 
quality of the raw materials produced in Germany are 
not regarded as an impediment to their large-scale pro- 
duction, it can be said with absolute certainty that Ger- 
many cannot attain anything approaching economic self- 
sufficiency. 


Many new factories for the production of synthetic raw 
materials will start producing during the next three years. 
On the other hand, many natural resources on which Germany 
is now drawing heavily will begin to be exhausted. It 
must then become plain that the drive for autarky has had 
no other result than a transfer of the dependence upon 
foreign raw materials from one level to another. Instead of 
importing cotton and wool Germany will import wood for 
the synthetic production of textiles. The only way indeed 
for Germany to become independent of her major imports 
is to reduce her standard of living by another 30 per cent. 
Far from strengthening the foundations of its policy National 
Socialism has steadily weakened Germany’s economic war 
potential ; and war conditions have been created in times 
of peace. 


YOU ENGLISH 


By EVA LINDT 


ALREADY knew a few English people before coming to 
England: I often used to show English doctors round 
Vienna when they came on a visit. Their company delighted 
me; I and my friends all agreed what simple, direct, natural, 
gay people the English were. We were often astonished at 
their unaffected and easy intimacy with foreign women and 
girls, at their consistent determination to have a good time. 
We thought that they were indeed more spontaneous, perhaps 
more carefree, than us; since we Austrians easily admire 
foreigners, we admired the English beyond measure. And 
again in Belgium, with a crowd of English doctors, men 
and women, I was continually delighted by the ease with 
which one became friendly and intimate with them, and 
when the chance came I was overjoyed to go to England. 
But there I gradually learnt that our ideas of the English 
Were not true to-the reality, at least of the English as they 
are at home. 

The same people with whom abroad I had discussed freely 
everything that really mattered to us, now met me coldly 
and politely. We discussed the weather, and other familiar 
nothingnesses ; even if we touched on serious subjects, it 
was only superficially. After every such visit to people 
whom I had imagined to be already my friends I felt as if 
I had been among strangers, and at the end of the visit I 
knew them no better than at the beginning. 


So I began to ponder and meditate on my new impressions, 
and above all to observe the whole of the English scene. I 
have now spent five months in England, chiefly in London, 
and must admit that I have come to a very different view 
of the English. First of all, they are not simple and natural, 
as we used to think; they are extremely inhibited, and, 
men and women, even among themselves are ashamed to 
show any emotion. They are enclosed in this control yourself 
as in a suit of armour; some of them certainly have no 
idea any longer of what it really is to enjoy oneself, to be 
in love, to be angry, to be gay. This shows itself especially 
in young people. Anywhere on the Continent, in Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, one sees young couples arm in arm, hand 
in hand, embracing and what not. In England there is only 
One sign of such intimacy and it is a conventional demon- 


stration rather than a gesture of affection. This lack of feeling 
in English life deprived the pleasures and companionship of 
week-ends with young people of any real meaning. 

For example: in the summer we went swimming, some- 
where south of London, four girls and five or six young 
men. The conversation of the girls turned entirely on 
make-up, slimming, and malicious remarks on passers-by ; 
the young mien laughed and played practical jokes. It is 
hard to express the difference between such parties in 
England and abroad ; but we are fuller of our personal life and 
problems, on Sundays we are glad to share them with each 
other, to discuss them, to stimulate each other; there is a 
much closer relationship between friends. We share each 
other’s lives more fully; in England one man lives next 
to another without knowing anything of his personal and 
intellectual life, while knowing everything about his appear- 
ance, his reputation, his job and his social position. 

My second great shock was to realise that the English are 
not merely patriots but Nationalists, to a degree which the 
Germans have even now not achieved. This Nationalism, 
this sense of being first among nations, is so deeply ingrained 
that it is no longer consciously or aggressively exhibited, as 
in Germans who ceaselessly assure everybody that an Deutschen 
wesen wird die Welt genesen. To the Englishman it is so self- 
evident that English life is the supreme point of the creation 
and that England is God’s own country that he no longer 
mentions it—but all the more impresses it on the foreigner’s 
attention. 

In every way it is hard being a foreigner in England. On 
the Continent people are greatly admired for havigg foreign 
guests or for being able to talk to foreigners; in England 
a foreigner is an unloved interloper, an alien. He commits 
an indiscretion by daring to intrude into the exclusive life 
of the top nation. One is never'free of this feeling. Probably 


‘it arises out of one’s experiences with the Customs and the 


Home Office; in any case one has the sense of being a 


contemptible nuisance. When I wanted my permit renewed, 
I was asked ‘to present myself before the Aliens Officer, but 
being out of Lordo1 had to go to the local police station. 
There they did not kn»w what to do ; the telephone conversa- 
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tion between the official and his superior was typical—What 
are we to do with that ahen ? 

The sad thing is that this unconscious Nationalism, this 
attitude of superiority to others, is found even in the most 
liberal-minded, progressive and open-hearted men, whom we 
approach with admiration, with trust and affection ; suddenly, 
from some trifling incident, we realise that such exceptional 
men also think themselves justified in passing a final judgement 
on everything from an English point of view, because the 
Englishman is, of course, the supreme arbiter of the world. 

I begin to look with new eyes on my wholly different 
memories of the Englishman abroad. Perhaps the English 
changed so much on the Continent because they no longer 
felt themselves observed and controlled by Englishmen, and 
with foreigners let themselves go. Why does the truest of 
Englishmen, in Paris, suddenly long for night clubs and night 
life? Because there, free from the censorship of his dear 
fellow-countrymen, he can let himself go. What foreigners 
think does not matter ; with them there is no need to repress 
oneself. 

This way of behaving abroad is fundamentally the same 
as the way Englishmen in the tropics, in India or China, 


— 


behave to their coloured servants. Of course, their condescep. 
sion and superiority is not so great because, after all, even the 
Continental peoplés are white, and thus not so inferior as the 
coloured races. Yet the behaviour of the English og 
the Continent is conditioned by the same mental attitude, 


It would be sad if the admiration all Continental people 
have for the English should gradually be destroyed by the sense 
that they will never meet us on an equal footing, as equally 
free and, though differing, yet, by common humanity, 
closely related brothers and sisters. There is no doubt that 
today England once again is the determining factor in the 
political development at least of Europe, and that, as we see 
it, she will turn the scales. The English feel that they are 
arbiters who, standing above the battle full of morality and 
self-righteousness, are called on to settle the quarrels of 
others. This is what we feel so strongly to be hypocrisy, 
for today’s economic and political conflicts in Europe involve 
and affect England as much as anyone else. Today the 
individual Englishman must, according to his rights, see 
himself as a comrade-in-arms with others in the battle in 
and for Europe, not as a judge who stands above the turmoil 
as if it did not concern him. 


THE LINGUIST 


By PHILIP HEWITT-MYRING 


HE company gathered round the centre table of the 
larger café in Gué du Lez was being good enough 
to congratulate me on my French. 

“One would say you were one of ourselves,” declared 
the engineer of the Ponts et Chaussées. 

Hiding my dismay (it is unreliably reported that a Parisian 
artist who had meant to stay a month in the little Provencal 
town departed after three days, since he could neither under- 
stand a word that the inhabitants said to him nor succeed 
in communicating his thoughts to them), I bowed my 
acknowledgements. 

“‘ That is very true,” remarked the Mayor; “and yet,” 
he added judicially, ‘“‘ I remark in the speech of Monsieur 
Youeet a trace—just the faintest trace, mind you—of that 
sing-song in the voice from which, I have been told by my 
friend Captain Marc, no Englishman when speaking French 
is wholly exempt.” 

“Your friend is right,” I declared. “It is almost im- 
possible for us to eliminate it. Now the Americans —.” 


“* Ah, the Americans,” said the Mayor flashing a beaming 
smile at my wife. “‘ They have, it is true, the real inwardness 
of the matter.” 

The compliment was well deserved. My wife had reached 
the sixth lesson in her Beginner’s Course, and what she did 
not know about the five previous instalments was not worth 
knowing: moreover, French spoken with the accent of 
Charleston, South Carolina, is an enchanting tongue. 


But it seemed well to shift the conversational ground a 
little. 

“This Captain Marc,” I said. “ Does he then speak 
English ? I do not think I have met him.” 

“He is away with his ship at present,” said the Mayor. 
“‘ But he is expected back at his home before the end of next 
week. Fe lives in that charming cottage next to the slaughter- 
house on the Valréas road. He speaks English to perfection.” 

“He can recite English poetry, too,” said the postmaster 
from the far end of the table. 

“ Well, not a very long poem,” said the Mayor reluctantly. 
“‘ But I understand it is a famous one.” 

‘“‘ What is it called?” I asked. 


“‘ That I do not know,” replied the Mayor. “ It recounts, 
I understand, an episode from English history. Something 
about a queen and a savage beast.” 


> 


“ Her name, I think, was Poozie,” said the postmaster. 

“* Boadicea?”” I hazarded—for it could scarcely have 
been Victoria, Mary, Anne, Elizabeth, Maud or Matilda; 
who were the only six (or should it be five ?) other queens 
that I could think of. 7 

“Perhaps,” said the schoolmaster doubtfully. ... 

“In any case; a fine fellow,” said the Mayor. ‘“ You 
must see him when he comes and speak English with him. 
I am sure you will like him.” ; 

We liked him immensely. He was a large, dark, quiet 
man with a certain dignity and assurance about him which 
were not impaired by the twinkle that often came into his 
eyes. He was a tireless walker, a good shot and; in his 
slow, rather ponderous manner, a first-rate conversationalist : 
that is, in French, for all our efforts to induce him to speak 
English came to next to nothing. 

One English expression, it is true, formed constant part 
even of his French discourse, and that was “ Tipperary.” 
which he used as a species of verbal punctuation mark. 

“* Eh bien, Monsieur Youeet. Teepairairee. Ga colle?”’ was 
his regular form of salutation. 

To which I would reply with the conscientiousness of a 
German in a more exalted connexion : 

“ Trés bien, Teepairairee, merci.” 

He had learned his English, he told us, when sailing 
in British ships. We could only assume that there was 
an abnormal proportion of deaf-mutes in the English 
merchant-service. Or was it possible that—as he himself 
pretended—he was merely shy ? 

I tackled him once or twice about his famous recitation; 
for the identity of Queen Poozie was causing me mild 
insomnia; but he flatly refused to deliver it. 

“But on the evening before I leave for Marseilles —” 
he said eventually. “ You will give a party at the café: 
a nice party with all your friends. And you will sing 
‘ Teepatrairee’ and I will say my poem.” 

The prospect of singing “ Tipperary” in an open-air 
café, unaccompanied, and before a gathering which long 
before I had finished would inevitably include half the 
population of the town, was so appalling that I nearly let 
the matter drop for ever. But shame, and the realisation 
that if I did not see the thing through I would be haunted 
by a shadowy, if regal, figure for the rest of my life, brought 
me to seal the bargain on the spot. 
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We gave our party—a highly inclusive party at which 
the Mayor was the guest of honour, but a former handyman 
of the Montélimar autobus company by far the most reputed 
personage—and afterwards I sang “ Tipperary.” 

My forecast of the performance was erroneous in two 
particulars. Half the village had assembled outside the low 
paling that separates tle café from the place long before 
I rose to my feet; and I was not unaccompanied. I had 
not got through the first quavering bars when a small white 
dog, the property of one of our guests, ulurew back his head 
and joined in my efforts to make night hideous with a series 
of prolonged and heartrending ululations. I stuck it through 
the first verse; then broke down in the laughter that had 
already seized the rest of the company. 

I had spread the news of Captain Marc’s promise throughout 
the gathering ; and there were shouts for him to fulfil it. 
Very slowly he rose to his feet, then stood for a moment, 
massive, solemn and motioniess, until he was quite sure 
that the audience was giving him its fullest attention. He 
then spoke in French. 

“Tam very happy,” he said, “ to recite for our host one 
of the masterpieces of poetry of his native land. And after- 
wards you must ask him to tell you all about it and explain 
wherein its pathos and beauty lies.” 

He coughed slightly ; and then in a slow and completely 
expressionless chant he recited : 

** © Poozie caht, poozie caht, vair ave you been ?’ 
‘ I’ve been to London to zee zee qveen.’ 
‘ Poozie caht, poozie caht, wort did you zair ?” 
‘I fricktened a leetle moose under a shair.’ ” 

He left for Marseilles next morning. I have not the 
slightest idea whether he knew what his poem was about ; 
whether, indeed, he knew any English at all beyond the few 
words we had heard from him; why so modest a man 
should have wanted the inhabitants of Gué du Lez to regard 
him as a lir yuist—assuming that he really did so; or to 
what extent, if at all, he had pulled my leg. 

Whatever the truth of the matter, I spent a good part 
of our remaining days in the town in expounding the beauty 
and majesty of ‘‘ Poozie caht, poozie caht,” to all and sundry. 

Just in case my leg had been pulled, I added that the 
lines, though noble, were also susceptible of a highly im- 
polite interpretation. I would leave it, I said, to Captain 
Marc to go into details when he next returned. 


WIRELESS FOR PRISONS 


As stated in The Spectator last week, wireless receiving-sets 
have now been supplied to the following prisons: Barlinnie 
(Glasgow), Liverpool, Saughton (Edinburgh), Bristol, Hol- 
loway, Parkhurst (Isle of Wight), Manchester, Peterhead and 
Durham. Extracts from the letters of thanks received from 
the Governors of most of these institutions have already 
been printed. The Governor of Durham Prison writes : 

It will interest you to know that the wireless set received here a 
few days ago through your efforts will be in use in a few days. It is 
proposed to use the set for two to three additional Educational 
Classes (broadcast talks) during each week. In addition it will be 


used for occasional recreation for our young prisoners during the 
week-ends. The gift is a splendid one and is highly appreciated. 


and the Governor of Peterhead : 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of Pye wireless recciving set, and 
have to thank you and the readers of The Spectator for this very fine 
gift. The set was tried out yesterday and found to be in good order. 
It is a magnificent model and the tone is perfect. You can rest 
assured that the inmates under my charge also appreciate your kind- 
ness very much, and that through your kindly interest on their behalf 
they will be enabled to enjoy many hours of entertainment and 
happiness which otherwise they wouldn’t have had. 


Requests have been received from other prisons and sets 
will be supplied so far as funds permit. The following 
subscriptions have been received in addition to those already 
acknowledged : 


£1 5s.: Mrs. Dorian Reed. 

41 Is.: R. B. Summerson. 

£1 each: Norman Hughes, Anonymous (Angus). 
10s. each: Mrs. F. L. Galloway, Miss M. C. Donkin, Lady Poulton, 
Anonymous (Surrey). 





THE RIGHT TO PRIVACY 


BY OUR LEGAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Privy Council last week gave people who claim the 
right to do what they will with their own something to 
think about. The right, of course, was always limited. 
The maxim, sic utere tuo ut alienum non laedas, expresses a 
general principle of law, but it can be widely misleading 
when applied to the use of land. There are many ways in 
which an owner of land may lawfully so use it as to damage 
his neighbour’s. He may, for instance, pump up all his under- 
ground water and drain his neighbour’s well dry and the 
neighbour has no remedy. The maxim as applied to land 
has been confined to cases where the harm done falls within the 
category of nuisances. A man who brings something on to 
his own property which is not naturally there does so at his 
peril and is liable for the damage caused if it escapes on to 
his neighbour’s land “whether the things so brought be 
beasts or water or filth or stenches.” 


Cases in this category recently before the Courts include 
that of the gentleman who by firing guns on his own land 
produced a highly injurious effect upon the breeding of 
silver foxes on an adjoining farm. In another instance the 
defendant was the owner of a field which he let out to the 
occupants of caravans. The Court held that the noise on 
Saturday nights, when the caravaners returned from the 
hostelries in the neighbourhood, and other and even more 
objectionable habits displayed by them and by their horses 
and dogs constituted a nuisance. The owner of the field 
was accordingly restrained from permitting his land to be 
used in such a way as to cause damage to his neighbour in 
the manner described. 


Last week, before the Privy Council, a gallant attempt was 
made to extend the categories of nuisance. The owner of a 
plot of land adjoining an Australian racecourse erected a 
high tower from which he observed the races and broadcast 
their incidents and their results. (Broadcasting in Australia 
is not a national monopoly.) The result was that many 
persons, who had formerly paid to see the races, now elected 
to listen in, either in their own houses or more often in public- 
houses. It was not suggested that an owner of land was 
entitled to be immune from being overlooked, but it was argued 
that there was no unlimited right of overlooking and broad- 
casting. There was no dispute but that the broadcaster’s 
land had been used in an exceptional manner and that such 
user had resulted in damage to the racecourse proprietors. 


The Privy Council refused to grant the special leave to 
appeal which was necessary to enable them finally to adjudicate 
upon the matter. It is still therefore open to some adven- 
turous Haddock to attempt to establish such a proposition 
in the English Courts. Nevertheless the refusal may be 
taken as an indication that their Lordships are not kindly 
disposed towards this attempt to apply a well-established 
doctrine to novel circumstances. The distinction would 
appear to be that beasts, stenches, noises, &c., interfere with 
the physical enjoyment of the land which the law protects. 
But the damage caused by the enterprising broadcaster was 
caused by no such direct interference. 


From the point of view of the general public the interest 
of this appeal lies in the fact that, had the principle contended 
for been accepted, a beginning would have been made in the 
establishment of rule of protected privacy. Such a rule has 
as yet obtained no recognition in the English Courts either in 
respect of land or, which is of greater concern to most of us, 
in respect of private lives. Unless English judges on some 
future occasion take a different view of this and allied ques- 
tions from the High Court of Australia, legislation will be 
needed if ever a law of privacy is to be established. An 
Englishman’s house is still his castle—if his walls are high 
enough. He may exclude the public but not, it seems, the 
public gaze. 
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AN UNDER THIRTY PAGE 


By THE EDITOR 


HE series of articles published in these columns in 
the last three months of 1937 aroused a surprising 
amount of interest. The articles themselves, no doubt, 
were open to various criticisms. They were not repre- 
sentative either of social classes or of attitudes towards 
life ; they were unduly pessimistic ; few of them manifested 
that spirit of adventure and enterprise which characterises 
a large part of the generation of today, as it did a large part 
of the generations preceding. All that may be true. The 
writers themselves, I think, would not deny it. With one 
exception I know personally everyone who contributed 
to the series, and they are all of them, I am quite satisfied, 
conscious not only of one another’s shortcomings but of 
their own. What they were asked was to say honestly what 
they felt about certain aspects of the life they had to live 
and I see no reason for disappointment at the articles that 
resulted, the more so since some of their authors had never 
written anything for publication before. 

Whether the generation under thirty does hold distinctive 
views, Or maintain a distinctive attitude, of its own is an 
open question. Personally I think it does. Between twenty 
and thirty the outlook on life is almost wholly forward. 
Life’s distances, its possibilities and its opportunities, lie ahead. 
After thirty the glance is backward as well as forward. 
There is more of the trodden and less of the untrodden 
road. There may be the satisfaction that comes of ideals 
realised, or on the way to realisation; there may be the 
stab of frustration and disillusion. Of course, Under 
Thirty is discussing the same difficulties and hammering 
at the same problems as Over Thirty, or for that matter 
Over Eighty. But they mean something different to it. 
It wants to talk them out with people who see them in the 
same light, and on the basis of the same experience, people 
of its own generation, not with more mature guides, philo- 
sophers and friends—nor with more mature cynics or 
poseurs or patronisers. Not exclusively, at any rate. My 
own conviction is not only that youth has something to 
teach youth, but that it has something to teach every decade 
of advancing age. 

That conviction may be mistaken, but it is worth putting 
to the proof. The Under Thirty articles lately published* 
appealed, as the extensive correspondence thev evoked has 
shown, quite as much to readers over the rather arbitrarily 
chosen limit as to those still under it, and the interest 
evinced by both classes seems to warrant the institution of a 
regular Under Thirty page in The Spectator, at any rate 
for an experimental period. What form it will assume, 
what value it will have, I am not going to predict. That will 
depend largely on the contributors to it. Some articles will 
be commissioned ; others—and these are apt very often to 
turn out best—chosen from those sent in spontaneously 
by writers who think they have something to say worth 
saying. Content in such cases matters more than form. I 
hope young writers may find this page a stepping-stone— 
but they will not if they concern themselves more about 
words to clothe their thoughts in than about the thoughts 
themselves. 

But what precisely, it may reasonably be asked, is the 
function of an Under Thirty page to be? The best answer 
perhaps is solvetur ambulando. The thing is experimental, 
and it must shape its future as it goes. The intention, at 
first at any rate, is that discussion should not range at large, 
as it did in the Voice of Under Thirty articles, but fasten on 
some particular subject for some five or six weeks and then 
pass on to some other, whether arising indirectly from the 
first or unconnected with it. There will be no lack of 
themes. Several have been suggested already by Under 
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*Now obtainable in pamphlet form. Spectator Office. Is. 


Thirty readers, and more suggestions would be welcomed, 
Those received so far include The Use of Leisure ; Why | 
am Not a Christian; Patriotism and Internationalism 
(or, more succinctly, For King and Country ?); How ] 
Would Have Planned My Education; Opportunities fo 
Adventure. 

The last of these would make a good beginning. The 
articles in the Under Thirty series were criticised as lacking 
in the note of resolution and self-discipline and adventure, 
and with some reason. There was manifest a tend 
rather to submit to life than to grapple with it, to accept 
things as they are rather than to make them different. It js 
what may be termed as the Safety First way of life, and 
perhaps the right title for the series I have in mind is not 
“Opportunities for Adventure,” but “ Safety First ?”~ 
with full emphasis on the question-mark. Adventure would 
have to be given a wide interpretation to cover the field 
intended. The chance of physical adventure is not for 
everyone. We cannot all go climbing in the Alps or even 
in Lakeland or Glencoe—or turn steeplejacks. We cannot 
all satisfy a zest for travel, though what is possible in school 
holidays or university vacations at no great expense deserves 
attention. But every man or woman who at financial risk 
cuts loose from some dull or soul-destroying employment in 
the determination to find a vocation that will give his 
personality scope (or hers) is displaying the true spirit of 
adventure. 

In a speech he made in the League of Nations Assembly 
at Geneva less than a month before his death, Dr. Stresemann, 
then German Foreign Minister, joined issue with those who 
declare that war is necessary to develop a nation’s moral fibre. 
“<I must remind those,” he said, “‘ who live on the memories 
of youthful heroism throughout past centuries and past ages 
that apart from any other considerations the mechanised 
wars of the future will give little scope for personal heroism. 
But I foresee that the wide field of conquest over Nature 
will give sufficient outlet for heroism, and even furnish 
men with opportunities of laying down their lives for great 
ideals.” That text needs expanding, and translating into 
terms of the average man’s—and woman’s—everyday life. It 
is not only a question of heroism, or of sacrificing life for 
great ideals, but more often of simply fulfilling life, of 
developing personality to its full capacity. That always 
calls for effort, if not for risk. It can never be consistent 
of the pursuit of safety first. But what forms is it to take 
today for people born since 1910 or thereabouts? How is 
the spirit of Tennyson’s “ Ulysses,” or Kipling’s “ The 
Explorer,” to be interpreted in the fourth decade of the 
twentieth century in the most civilised country in the world? 

That is a subject worth discussing, and I hope it may be 
discussed here in the next few weeks in such a way as to 
dispel all doubts about the utility of an Under Thirty 
page. That rests with the potential writers. Any articles 
that may be submitted will be carefully considered, and if 
printed paid for at the usual rates. The length should be 
about 1,250 words. They may be signed or not as the 
writer chooses. And it is well to bear in mind that the world 
does not consist exclusively of university graduates; this 
page will considerably disappoint my own hopes at any rate 
if it does not provide a platform for Under Thirty writers 
from all walks of life, and, needless to say, of both sexes. 
Normally only articles by writers under that age will be 
used, but occasionally someone over thirty with a recognised 
title to speak on a given subject may be invited to contribute. 
The first article in the “ Safety First?” series will be 
by Edward Shackleton, a son of the Antarctic explorer, 
who has himself been on expeditions to Borneo and Green- 
land, and will, I hope, appear next week, H. W. H. 
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CHINA’S ARMIES IN BATTLE 


By H. ROSINSKI 


MIDST the mist of uncertainties that surrounds the 
reopening of the Sino-Japanese conflict one fact 
stands out in supreme clarity: that the outcome of the 
struggle will depend—decisively although not exclusively— 
upon the extent to which Chiang Kai-shek has hitherto 
succeeded and will continue to succeed in keeping a sub- 
stantial part of his forces intact. 

Without an army to oppose the Japanese in the open 
field Chinese resistance would speedily collapse politically 
no less than militarily. Politically, because the delicate 
and recent fabric of Chinese national cohesion imperatively 
demands such a force as a rallying-point and symbol of 
resistance. Militarily, because without such a force to 
occupy the main Japanese armies and force them to concen- 
trate in their turn, the large-scale guerilla tactics so loudly 
advocated by many adherents of the Chinese cause would 
speedily break down—as the Spanish guerillas in the Penin- 
sular war would have done without Wellington’s army to 
support them, 

At the beginning of the conflict the total strength of the 
Chinese armies was computed at the impressive figure of 
1.65 to 2 million men; but the majority of them consisted 
of provincial forces generally of very poor quality, not 
more than 700,000 men in all being under the effective 
control of Chiang Kai-shek and of these less than half again 
constituting fully trained modern units. It was these 16 
crack “Central Divisions ” (300,000 to 350,000 men) drilled 
with such conspicuous success during the last years by 
the German Military Mission, which formed the backbone 
of the Chinese resistance and the only forces capable of 
opposing the Japanese at anything approaching equal odds ; 
as for the other half of Chiang’s own forces, their fighting 
value varied within wide limits, the worst units being in 
no way better than the average provincial troops. 

More grave even than this deficiency in the training of the 
Chinese forces was their totally insufficient equipment with 
modern arms: artillery, aircraft, tanks. Even of Chiang’s 
own crack divisions only six (some 80,000 to 120,000 men) 
were fully equipped according to modern standards, the 
other ten being inadequately provided for even with artillery ; 
while of the provincial forces only Yen hsd Shan’s Shansi 
troops were fairly well equipped with artillery at all, the 
others having little more than machine-guns and trench 
mortars to oppose to the overwhelmingly superior fire power 
of the Japanese. Nor was this lack of the indispensable 
prerequisites of modern warfare confined to the field of 
armament proper. The fact that the otherwise fairly 
efficient Shansi troops were so handicapped in the co- 
ordination of their movements by their officers’ lack of 
watches that they had to resort in the end to the time old 
stratagem of simultaneously lighting beacons, illustrates 
best perhaps the almost inconceivable difficulties with which 
the Chinese commanders had to contend in the direction 
of operations. 

These immense differences in the training and equipment 
of the Chinese armies account, to a large extent, for the 
widely different opposition with which the Japanese forces 
met in their advance. At Shanghai the brunt of the fighting 
was first borne by the core of Chiang’s “Central Forces,” 
some 200,000 men, including all his best divisions, but 
by October already these had been so far exhausted that 
less well trained sections of-his troops and some of the better 
(Kwangsi) provincial divisions had to be brought into the 
front line, and on the retreat to Nanking the defence of the 
“Hindenburg Lines ” between Soochow and Yangtse had 
to be entrusted to contingents of even lower fighting value, 
promptly resulting in their complete collapse. The remaining 


divisions of Chiang’s central forces, less well equipped 
than those on the Shanghai front, were employed to stiffen 
the defence of the North-West. Two or three of them 
succeeded in holding up three Japanese divisions for nearly 
two weeks before the Nankao pass, but narrowly escaped 
destruction when the provincial forces on their flanks 
gave way before a Japanese manoeuvre. Again, when in 
the first days of October the Japanese had managed to out- 
manoeuvre the defence of the Yenmen pass, composed 
of Shansi troops and part of the Red Army, further “ Central 
Divisions ” rushed up to Yuanping, in North Shansi, suc- 
ceeded in stemming their advance for nearly five weeks. 
Next to the “ Central forces ” the three red divisions under 
Chu-Teh, composed of some 10,000 veterans of the Red 
Army and about twice as many new recruits, have proved to 
be the most serious obstacle to the Japanese in the Shansi 
campaign. Too poorly equipped to withstand a regular 
attack, they more than vindicated their reputation for guerilla 
warfare, destroying bridges, railway lines and attacking 
Japanese trucks and even whole aerodromes. 


Of the regular provincial forces, the Kwangsi troops from 
the extreme South are generally accounted as the best, second 
only to Chiang’s own forces. Well-disciplined and smartly 
groomed—despite their thin cotton uniforms and straw hats 
—and adequately supplied with rifles, not at all a common 
occurrence with provincial troops, they have greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves during the last stages of the struggle 
before Shanghai and in the defence of Nanking, and at the 
moment form, together with some of the remnants of the 
* Central Divisions,’ the core of the defenders of Suchow. 
Next to them rank the troops of the two great northern war- 
lords of Shansi and Shantung, Yen hsd Shan and Han Fu-chu. 
Very poor, on the contrary, in fighting value have proved 
themselves the divisions from the rich inland province of 
Szechuan, who at the defence of the Niangtzekuan pass fled 
wholesale into the mountains, only a small remnant remaining 
with their leaders. An observer describes their entrance in 
Nanking as follows : The Szechuan troops, however, were a 
sorry sight. With bare feet and naked legs they were so 
ragged as not to be distinguished from the poorest Kulis. Some 
soldiers armed with rifles went in front, followed by others 
carrying their baggage on poles. No knapsacks, no horses, 
no carts. Several of the porters broke down and had to be 
roughly shaken up with blows by their officers.” 


The first round of the conflict has left the forces of 
the Chinese Government severely shaken, though by no 
means decisively defeated. Above all, Chiang’s own crack 
divisions have suffered terribly in the struggle before Shanghai 
and in view of the appalling and inexcusable lack of all humani- 
tarian care for the wounded cannot at the best have preserved 
more than halfof their original strength. Thus the brunt of the 
fighting will fall more and more upon the shoulders of the better 
provincial troops of whom the bulk (Shansi and Kwangsi 
divisions) seems to have escaped destruction and is now being 
reinforced by the five fairly good Shantung divisions of 
Han Fu-chu and some 12 divisions (?) from Kwangsi. In 
addition large drafts of conscripts from the interior, Yunnanese, 
Szechuanese, Hunanese are being concentrated and trained, 
so that the figures given by the Chinese of some 900,000 men 
in the front line and 800,000 in progress of training are not 
incredible. Yet if the numbers of China’s armies are thus in 
process of being restored, the deterioration in quality, in par- 
ticular through the lack of officers, is most painfully evident, 
and has recently found expression in Chiang Kai-shek’s 
announcement of a change in his strategy towards a long-drawn 
retreat into the interior. ’ 
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THE THEATRE 


6 Volpone or the Fox.” 
Theatre 
Tue last public production of Volpone in London was appa- 
rently at the Haymarket in 1783. The Phoenix Society 
and the Malvern Festival have provided brief revivals, and 
some years ago Herr Stefan Zweig made a free adaptation 
which, in a translation by M. Jules Romains, was successfully 
produced in Paris. Apart from these few excursions, Jonson’s 
masterpiece of satire has remained as unseen as, one iaaaetin 

the rest of his works have lain unread. 

One wonders why. When a play remains virtually un- 
produced for over a hundred and fifty years, there is usually 
a good reason. Yet it is difficult to imagine what data 
theatrical managers, those unaccountable creatures, have had 
for supposing the public indifferent to Ben Jonson (his other 
plays have fared little better). To Dryden he was ‘“‘ the 
most learned and judicious writer which any theatre ever 
had.” Swinburne thought him ‘‘a giant of energy and 
invention ’”? and considered that in Volpone ‘‘ the composite 
genius of Jonson displayed in a single masterpiece the con- 
summate and crowning result of its marvellous energies.” 

Perhaps the old explanation is the right one. The English 
do not like satire, which was Ben Jonson’s forte, and they 
prefer their puppets to be human beings rather than types. 
Many of Jonson’s characters are no more wholeheartedly 
amoral or immoral than Falstaff, but they lack his lovable 
and human qualities. Dryden said ‘‘ I admire him [Jonson], 
but I love Shakespeare.” There is verse in Jonson’s plays, 
but little poetry, and while admiration will do for the study, 
the playhouse demands something more. 

The present production is almost wholly enjoyable. There 
are Jongueurs, but they are no more noticeable than those in the 
minor comedies of Shakespeare. Mr. Michael MacOwan, the 
producer, tells us that he has “tried to be faithful to the 
power, the cruelty ‘and the gusto of Jonson’s play.” The 
result does him credit. He has removed bodily the sub-plot 
concerning the comic English tourists, Sir Politick and Lady 
Would-Be ; they have scarcely any connexion with the main 
plot, and the removal of this large chunk of comic relief serves 
to heighten the tension of the main theme, the lust for riches, 
besides compressing the whole action into two and a half hours. 
One has no quarrel with this arrangement, though some of 
Sir Politick’s lines have an almost topical interest : for instance : 

** T have heard, Sir, 


That your Baboons were spies ; and that they were 
A kind of subtle nation, near to China.” 


By Ben Jonson. At the Westminster 


The only faults one would find with the production concern 
the song-and-dance acts given by the dwarf, the eunuch and 
the hermaphrodite. The Renaissance setting is effective and 
the fast tempo of the action is well maintained throughout. 

The title part is a grand one for any actor, full of colourful 
speeches, powerful monologues and diversified impersonation. 
Mr. Donald Wolfit carries it off with spirited attack and vulpine 
relish. He has a fine swaggering presence and an admirable 
gift of dissimulation. The mountebank scene in particular 
is a magnificent piece of bravura. Mr. Alan Wheatley’s 
Mosca is a fine nimble performance, taking its cue from the 
lines : 

“T can feel 
A whimsey i’ my blood: (I know not how) 
Success hath made me wanton. I could skip 


Out of my skin, now, like a subtil snake, 
I am so limber.” 


Mosca and Volpone between them give the impression that 
the resources of trickery are endless, and that they could fool 
not only all the merchants in Venice, but even some in Chicago. 

The three birds of prey are well played by Messrs. Stanley 
Lathbury, Raymond Lovell and Mark Dignam, while Miss 
Rachel Kempson and Mr. Niall McGinnis do what they can 
for the babes in Wolf Wood. 

This admirable revival is strongly recommended to all but 
the very squeamish. It is only to run for four weeks, and it 


may be a very long time indeed before they produce Volpone 
in the Cromwell Road. 


RUPERT HART-DavIs. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


——— 


THE CINEMA 


‘“‘The Awful Truth.” At the Regal——‘‘ Every Day’s g 
Holiday.’’ At the Plaza 

FATIGUE must sooner or later conquer the. most ardent 
cinema-goer. Not even the largest close-ups of the mogt 
longed-for constellations can bring unbridled joy for ever, 
With what pleasure then does one welcome a film directed by 
Leo McCarey; for here it matters not at all who are the 
players, for one is seeing simply what McCarey creates from 
the material he has so carefully chosen. In this case he has 
done well to choose Irene Dunne, Cary Grant and Ralph 
Bellamy as the principal players; but, that said, it is fairer 
all round to return to a consideration of McCarey’s special 
genius for using the purest elements of cinema as his stock-in. 
trade. Best known for his comedies, such as Ruggles of Red 
Gap, Duck Soup and The Milky Way, he recently staggered 
the critical world (if there is such a thing in films) by pro- 
ducing a sentimental tragedy of old age called Make Way 
for Tomorrow, in which the possible banalities were made 
unthinkable by the certainty and sincerity of the direction. 

The Awful Truth is of course as negligible in subject-matter 
as are some ninety per cent. of current films in London. But 
it surpasses them all by this curious and almost undefinable 
quality which we call, dubiously enough, directorial ability. 

McCarey deals with his actors with more than skill, he gets 
inside them as persons, as well as the parts they have to play, 
Like Carlyle, he realises that “‘ the uttered part of a man’s life 
bears to the unuttered, unconscious part a small unknown pro- 
portion.” It is that unknown proportion that McCarey seeks, 
not without success, to analyse. Hence, to the most ordinary 
of situations he adds that quality of reality. The people 
move and speak, not according to the rules of acting or even 
of directing, but because there is, out of all the hundreds of 
possible courses of speech or action, not any other which 
these particular people could in nature follow. 

Add to all this a capacity for sensing the correct tempo of 
an individual scene with the accuracy of a Toscanini, and 
there, for our pleasure and admiration, is Leo McCarey. . He 
himself would, I am sure, understand most fully this critical 
appreciation of his work in a film of only minor importance; 
for, and let me not forget to mention it, he is also blessed 
with a personal and exceedingly attractive sense of humour. 

Meantime Every Day’s a Holiday, a pointless, tasteless, and 
almost humourless hotch-potch of New York on New Year’s 
Eve of 1899, presents us with Mae West again, at one point 
slightly disguised in raven wig as Fifi from the Folies Bergéres : 

“* And Frenche she spake full fayre and fetisly 
After the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
For French of Paris was to hire unknowe.” 

The paramount importance of a good plot is also, it seems, 
unknown to Miss West, and in this film, which deliberately 
jettisons the indelicacies and double-entendres which were 
formerly her major appeal to a delightedly shockable British 
audience, it becomes only too apparent that the curvilinear 
figure (like an aerial view of Clapham Junction), the magnifi- 
cently vulgar costume (dress thou never wert), the coiffure, 
the chignon to end chignons, the creamy eiderdown of the 
complexion—all these are by no means strong enough to 
bolster up our interest in a futile and practically plotless story. 
There are, of course, no other girls in the film, but a succession 
of gentlemen (if. they would pardon the term), ranging in age 
from the thirties to second childhood, enact romance, villainy 
and the beginnings of humour, in the lurid glow of this too- 
long-delayed sunset. 

It is perhaps fitting here to record the passing of Meliés, 
one of the first pioneers of filmland, who, as long ago as the 
*nineties, began to use cinema for its own intrinsic possibilities, 
and produced that remarkable epic, lasting over ten minutes, 
entitled A Trip to the Moon. Experts declare that his trick- 
work has never been equalled ; few would deny the influence 
he had on the whole course of the development of Cinema. 
It is perhaps typical that he died a pauper, that his funeral, the 
expenses of which were defrayed by admirers of his work, was 
attended by many workers in all fields of that curious industry 
he had helped to found, and which forgot him till he died. 

BASIL WRIGHT. 
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MUSIC 


Two Conductors 


DurinG the past week London has received visits from two 
distinguished foreign conductors—Willem Mengelberg, direc- 
tor of the Amsterdam Concertgebouw, and Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler with his Berlin Orchestra. The Dutchman was at 
an obvious disadvantage as compared with the German, for 
he had to take charge of a strange orchestra and impress upon 
it his views about the music. Furtwangler brought his own 
highly disciplined body, who always give the impression that 
they know their work and their conductor’s intentions so thor- 
oughly that his gesticulations in the concert-hall are largely 
supererogatory. 

The B.B.C. Orchestra were obviously not so much at home 
with Mengelberg, but for the most part they responded well 
to his direction and gave him what he wanted. What he 
wanted in Brahms’s Third Symphony was weight and impres- 
siveness coupled with an emphasis upon the sensuousness 
which is to some of us the least agreeable aspect of 
Brahms’s music. So each return of the main subject of the 
first movement was made more imposing than the last, 
until at the end it was difficult not to feel-that one was indeed 
being imposed upon by so much portentousness. The second 
subject, marked grazioso and mezza voce, was likewise 
delivered each time more gracefully and in an ever more 
luscious half-voice. Then in the two succeeding movements 
tempo was frequently sacrificed to that kind of meretricious 
expressiveness which confuses loud with fast and soft with 
slow, and the finale, the keystone of the whole structure, was 
made so pompous that its real point as a deeply-pondered and 
tragic dénouement was lost. It is, of course, mainly a matter 
of taste—though the alterations of pace are matters of fact 
and may be fairly pronounced wrong—but it is legitimate to 
quarrel with an interpretation that obscured Brahms’s fine 
austerity of mind behind the superficial attractiveness of his 
emotional expression. Of course, the emotion is imporiant. 
Without it, his symphony would be as dry-as-dust as Hinde- 
mith’s Philharmonic Concerto which followed it in the pro- 
gramme—a mere exercise in orchestral mechanics. 

Furtwangler also indulges in exaggerated contrasts, but of 
dynamic rather than of pace. The ability of his orchestra to 
produce a real pianissimo, quiet without being toneless, is apt 
to be exploited for its own sake and the music is sometimes 
reduced to vanishing point. The very precision, too, of 
the playing leads to a certain preciosity which, I fancy, is the 
chink in Furtwangler’s armour. Yet his reading of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony at the Albert Hall on Sunday was, for all its 
neatness, magnificently alive. There was certainly no cause 
to complain that the conductor was riding an old war-horse 
on a slack rein. 

It has long been a subject for dispute among the cognoscenti 
which of the many beats of Furtwangler’s quivering stick 
or the shakes of his head is the operative one. It appeared to 
me last Sunday, when I was sitting where I could see his face, 
that the command comes from the lips which snort out the 
rhythm. But what a conductor does is nobody’s business but 
his’ own; what matters is the resultant performance. The 
very ragged opening of the Fifth Symphony, a notoriously 
difficult attack, however, suggests that a simpler and more direct 
indication of the beat would be a gain, which need not neces- 
sarily bring with it any loss of nervous energy. 

That energy is amply communicated to the players. It was 
good to see violinists really digging into their strings and to 
hear the rich fullness of tone produced. The wind-players 
were, as ever, extraordinarily accurate and the hautboy-tone 
was individual without being acid. The brass, as usual in 
German orchestras, lack the glowing colour achieved by our 
best players. It is, in fact, brassy. But it is churlish to com- 
plain of that when they can thrill one so deeply with the splendid 
radiance of Beethoven’s finale, the link to which, by the way, 
did lack urgency of rhythm in the playing of the violins, though 
the drummer’s touch was wonderfully precise in its dynamic 
gradations. 

There have been complaints in the past that this fine orchestra 
never plays us anything but well-worn classics, that we should 
like to hear some of the modern music in their repertory. It 
cannot be said the Pfitzner’s Overture to Katchen von Heilbronn, 
included in this programme, made one long for further depar- 
tures from the beaten track, DYNELEY Hussey. 


ANOMALIES DU REGIME 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


It est difficile pour un Anglais moyen de suivre les événements 
politiques en France. Rien n’y ressemble aux méthodes 
anglaises ; on a beau croire reconnaitre des mots, leur signifi- 
cation spéciale déroute. C’est qu’en réalité nous vivons 
sous un régime quelque peu paradoxal dont il faut tenir compte 
avant de porter jugement. Pour faciliter la compréhension 
il n’est pas inutile de souligner quelques anomalies. 

Au tout premier rang il y a celle de la Constitution. La 
Troisiéme République, en effet, a été établie sur les bases 
d’une monarchie constitutionnelle. C’est si vrai que le mot 
“‘république ” n’a été accepté que par voie d’amendement. 
Mais cette Constitution elle-méme, sous bien des rapports, 
nest plus aujourd’hui qu’un instrument caduc. On aurait 
la plus fausse idée de nos institutions si l’on se bornait aux 
textes de 1875. Car la coutume constitutionnelle est venue 
se juxtaposer aux lois constitutionnelles, quand elle ne les a 
pas simplement remplacées. Il est écrit, par exemple, que le 
Président de la République a le droit de dissoudre la Chambre 
avec l’assentiment du Sénat, ainsi que celui de demander 
une nouvelle délibération des lois. Or, dans la pratique, 
ces deux droits sont tombés en désuétude. 

Cette Chambre virtuellement indissoluble a également ses 
anomalies. Elue pour quatre ans, elle demeure souveraine 
pour cette période, méme s’il est notoire qu’elle ne représente 
plus Popinion de la majorité des électeurs. Ce qui est encore 
plus étrange c’est que le Chambre peut a son tour subir un 
gouvernement de minorité. A trois reprises depuis la guerre, 
par exemple, une Chambre de gauche s’est trouvée en fin de 
législature dominée par un cabinet de droite. Car sans 
dissolution limpulsion populaire ne peut se manifester que 
tous les quatre ans. 

Pour trouver l’explication de ces contradictions il faut 
examiner le rdéle des partis dans notre systéme parlementaire. 
Dans la Chambre actuelle il y a seize groupes ; leurs effectifs 
varient de deux 4 156, pour un total général de 618 députés. 
Huit de ces groupes comprennent non seulement leurs propres 
adhérents mais aussi des membres ‘“‘apparentés.” Il y a 
donc au moins vingt-quatre partis. Il est avéré que ces partis 
ne se forment pas en raison des problémes ; au contraire, ils 
s’efforcent d’adapter les problémes aux hommes. D/’autre 
part beaucoup d’électeurs s’enrdélent dans un parti pour aban- 
donner ensuite leur libre arbitre, tandis que beaucoup d’élus 
voient dans le parti surtout un moyen d’arriver au pouvoir. 

Quoi quw’il en soit, avec cette multiplicité de partis aucun 
ne peut aspirer 4 la majorité absolue. Tout gouvernement est 
donc nécessairement de coalition; chaque groupe participant 
exige le prix de sa participation, chaque non-participant celui 
de son soutien. Et tant que l’équilibre reste instable le gouvern- 
ment doit marchander. De sorte qu’insensiblement le pouvoir 
législatif empiéte sur l’exécutif. Mais d’autre part les groupes 
parlementaires eux-mémes, en tant que mandants des partis, 
sont soumis au contréle de leurs comités exécutifs, lesquels 
peuvent en référer 4 un congrés national. Ainsi les partis a 
leur tour empiétent sur le pouvoir législatif. Il y a un exemple 
classique : ce congrés radical qui provoqua la chute d’un cabinet 
Poincaré en votant la cessation de la participation. 

Il existe en outre, en dehors des partis, des groupements 
corporatifs ou autres dont certains exercent une indéniable 
influence politique tout en n’ayant aucune représentation 
directe 4 la Chambre. Les cabinets de Front populaire ont 
innové en consultant officiellement le plus puissant de ces 
groupements, la Confédération générale du Travail. 

De cet apergu schématique il ressort qu’en France les partis 
tendent A devenir tout-puissants, politiquement parlant. 
(Signalons en passant, sans vouloir en tirer conclusion, que 
c’est 4 gauche qu’on trouve les partis doctrinaires de type 
rigide, tandis que ceux de droite sont plus souples et inor- 
ganiques.) Cela n’irait pas sans danger s’ils venaient 4 con- 
fondre parti avec pays. L/’histoire est 14 hereusement pour 
rappeler qu’en cas de crise vitale union se fait pour sauver le 
pays. L’anomalie c’est que les partis consentent a4 la tréve 
seulement lorsqu’il n’y a plus le moindre doute quant 4a la 
gravité de la situation; c’est au bord du gouffre que se fait 
Punion. 

Un paradoxe pour terminer : Ce sont les Frangais qui ont la 
réputation d’étre logiques en politique et les Anglais celle de 
muddling through. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Homing Marvel 

The most remarkable experiments ever carried out to test 
the homing instinct of an animal have had yet stranger and 
preciser results than were expected. Something has been 
already heard of these results. Now exacter details and 
more details given in the annual record of the Skokholm 
Bird Observatory accent the marvel. Even the trials made 
by Mr. Beebe of the homing instinct of sea birds of the 
Galapagos Islands were surpassed. Skokholm is famous for 
its sheerwaters, a bird peculiarly associated with the sea. 
Their underground nests in Skokholm are legion. A number 
of these birds were caught up and taken to various places: 
to Ireland, to the Mersey, to Cape Finisterre and to several 
inland places. They succeeded in finding their way home, 
no matter where they were deposited. More than this, they 
flew home at a speed that must imply a high degree of direct- 
ness. Two examples stand out. Birds released at the 
Frensham Ponds in Surrey were back again at Skokholm, off 
the coast of Pembrokeshire, the very next day; these birds 
must have travelled over two hundred miles overland, a thing 
altogether contrary to their habit. The second example is 
yet stranger. A sheerwater released at Venice was back at 
Skokholm fifteen days later. If it flew by a sea route it covered 
over three thousand miles. If it flew overland it did a thing 
altogether against its habit. The sheerwater is a bird not 
known in the Mediterranean. This homefinding genius 
utterly baffles all explanation. The latest rather fanciful 
ideas on the secret of migration cannot apply, for these birds 
travelled home whether they went North or South or East 
or West It is “a thing imagination boggles at.” 

* x * * 


Island Sheep— 

The island of Skokholm (‘“‘ My Dream Island ”’) has always 
something new, aliquid novi, like Africa, one of the newest 
things is not a bird but a sheep. The comely little Soay 
sheep sent there by the Duke of Bedford have flourished 
except in one regard; and this failure has a curious scientific 
interest. All the lambs were male lambs. Now the Western 
islands in general have a strange influence on fertility. Sheep 
introduced into Jura (they were, I think, chiefly cheviots) 
proved at first to be singularly barren. What has happened 
more lately I do not know, and should like to know. Travellers 
from Skye in late autumn will have a lively and rather a grim 
memory of the flocks of sheep that drive all passengers from 
the upper deck. The island sheep, great flocks of them, 
are regularly taken to the mainland for the winter and early 
spring months. Is this refusal to produce ewes by the 
Skokholm mothers an indication of a half-failure in breeding 
vigour, as it is in some insects, for example? The point 
is perhaps worth research, though it is not suggested by the 
owners of this Pembrokeshire island. 

* * * * 


—And Rabbits 

Even the rabbits on the island breed less freely than on the 
mainland, but unfortunately they breed excessively. They 
are the curse of the island, which might be an admirable sheep 
run. Every known method of extermination has been tried, 
all the accepted devices ‘“‘one sure if another fail,” guns, 
ferrets, traps of many sorts, gas, poison, virus, but at the 
end of it all the rabbits are apparently as numérous as ever. 
The Forestry Commission have always succeeded in getting 
rid of the rabbits where they desired to afforest; and the 
numbers were often legion, as over all the Thetford district. 
Presumably they have more workers and more money; but 
it should not be beyond the power of man to rid a little space 
of 240 acres, into which immigration is impossible. of its 
burden of undesirable population. 

* x *x x 


A Bird’s Enemy 

The rabbits interfere even with the birds. Owners ot sporting 
estates know this well, and there are on record some wholly 
astonishing examples of the multiplication of partridges 
following an anti-rabbit campaign. Of course Skokholm 
is first and foremost a home of birds and a resting place for 
birds. It is now known over the world; and possesses an 
observatory only less efficient and famous than that on Heligo- 
land. This has been enlarged this year, thanks to the vitality 





of the fund started by readers of The Spectator. Much of 
the other work is done at a loss. It is expensive work to 
ring some six thousand birds and collate the subsequeg 
evidence of their movements. The clerical work alone jg 
considerable ; and is an expense even though done by volunteers, 
The recoveries of the ringed birds have been more than might 
have been expected, especially of gannets from the litth 
neighbouring island of Grassholm. The report for 1937, 
issued in a pamphlet of twenty-two pages, is full of detail of 
peculiar interest to observers of birds, though one could wish 
it were fuller in respect of the evidence of migration. 
* * * * 
Hostile Bracken 
Bracken is another enemy of birds, and at the same time 
the best friend of the rabbit. Mr. Lockley, the owner of 
Skokholm, makes the discovery that it is a special friend of the 
black-backed and herring gulls. It gives them just the sort 
of concealment that they desire. When I was last in Skokholm 
we saw a bird that looked a fantastic size standing up on the 
edge of the bracken and the most athletic member of the 
party succeeded in catching it. It was a young greater black. 
back. Now it may be that the great increase in the harpy 
gulls, lamented all over the country, especially in Scotland 
and parts of Wales, is in some measure due to the increase in 
bracken, which is eating up ‘valuable acres, especially along the 
West coast. It may interest those who dream of making some 
of the Welsh islands into sheep runs to know that the bracken 
is one of the worst enemies to the sheep. It harbours the 
insects that are their particular enemies, as well as the horsefly, 
which is a particular enemy of man. In any case the eradica- 
tion of bracken has become a national duty; and it is not 
difficult to eradicate. I know one very flourishing sheep farm 
in Galloway where the bracken was completely conquered 
in three years by frequent crushing and cutting 
* * * * 
Prairie Farming 
The Oxford farm economists who publish avery great amount 
of literature on the profits and losses of farming, maintain a 
strong belief in the value of mechanisation in the production 
of corn by aid of such gigantic instruments as the harvester- 
thresher; and their latest booklet, which contains a closé 
record of three years’ experience gives good. evidence for the 
soundness of the faith. English husbandry has changed very 
rapidly in some technical details of recent years The crop 
that has most completely gone out of fashion is the root crop. 
The production of both mangolds and turnips has very nearly 
halved in many counties. ‘That most typically English habit 
of hurdling sheep on roots has lost favour as the area of grass 
has increased; and roots are a little out of favour with the 
analysts of food values. Root crops also are not cheap in 
labour costs, and prices of labour rise as the number of labourers 
decreases; and this decrease is very rapid, at any rate in some 
of the Western shires, Hereford for example. Labour-saving 
becomes a necessity As one sort of farming disappears 
another must take its place, and perhaps in some favourable 
districts extreme mechanisation may be the substitute; but 
it will be a bad day for the country if the family farm of moderate 
proportions suffers decay. Pigs and poultry—and, of course, 
milch cows—are of importance as well as bullocks and fat sheep. 
‘ * * * 
The Early Iris 
Is any winter flower in the garden quite so eloquent as /ris 
stylosa? Suddenly out of a mass of untidy leaves that suggest 
the decay of autumn looks out a bright mauve flower, that may 
be claimed as the most decorative type blooming at any time 
of year. This precocious Iris is seldom enjoyed zm situ. It 
has the advantage of nearly all the iris tribe of coming out 
freely in water; and the buds, often the flowers too, are apt 
to be concealed by the confusion of the leaves, so most of us 
forage carefully for these gems, lest they should blush unseen. 
Cut them ruthlessly and bid them brighten the house. Not 
even the early crocus, snowdrop, daffodil, squill, primula, 
lungwort or aconite is lovelier in a vase than Ins stylosa and 
the naked flowered Jasmine, both of which belong to January 
or it may be December. But when on opening the window to 
throw crumbs to the birds we saw below it a fully opened 
flower of stylosa, we rejoiced that the blossom at any rate had 
escaped the “‘ abhorréd shears.” W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE HOUSING ACT, 1930 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 

Sir,—This Act, which came into force on August Ist, 1930, 

and has since been colloquially known as ‘*‘ The Slum-Clearance 

Act,” was “An Act to make further and better provision 

with respect to the clearance or improvement of unhealthy 

areas, the repair or demolition of insanitary houses and the 
housing of persons of the working classes.” 

Brought in by a Socialist Government, with the avowed 
object to “‘down” the bad, grasping, property owners, it 
obtained the hearty support of most social reformers. Who 
could but see how desirable it was to abolish slums? These 
social reformers, or many of them, did not appreciate the 
consequences of applying the Act and it is our object to show 
the other side of the medal, a thankless but necessary task. 

First we will give an actual instance of hardship, typical 
of innumerable similar cases known to Solicitors all over the 
country, one of whom, referring to the following case, said of 
the man concerned that as he had no money and could not 
fight he was not a person to be taken seriously by any Public 
Body. The Solicitor’s sarcastic jibe at Local Authorities 
was well justified. 

A poor old labouring man of 75, who with his wife each 
had the Old Age Pension of 10s. a week, had long enjoyed a 
legacy of a lease of ground, with 9 years still to run, on which 
were houses from which he received 12s. 6d. net per week 
in rents, after paying rates and taxes. This was a “‘ fortune ” 
for such people. 

His houses were included in a-Clearance Order and he 
visited the spot with the Ministry of HealthInspector. Quite 
unable to negotiate, not acquainted with business, still less 
with the Law, and unable to afford a solicitor, he tried to 
tell the Inspector that during the previous-five years he had 
spent some £40 on the property, not including his own labour, 
and had always carried out all requests made by the Local 
Authority as to improvements, &c. All with no effect. It 
seemed such a hardship that we took the question up direct 
with the Minister of Health, under Section 42 of the Housing 
Act, 1936, which authorises compensation in respect of well 
kept houses. He would not go back on the Report of his 
Inspector. 

Thus the poor old man’s £40 had gone west, plus his 12s. 6d. 
per week, not to mention arrears of rent. There remained 
his 9 years’ lease, with an annual payment of £2 Ios. (say Is. 
a week) to the Local Authority. He could not afford to do 
anything with the land, even if the Authority had approved, 
and the £2 10s. was a further prospective trial. Finally, the 
Authority (the same one which had turned him out) from 
which he had his lease, considered determining the lease, 
and that is all that the man will get. 

The Authority was told that under Section 160 of the 
Housing Act, 1936, dealing with leases, a County Court 
Judge could make an Order, on the application either of the 
Lessor or the Lessee, giving compensation for the loss of benefit 
from a lease. The Authority’s reply was pleasing, to the 
effect that it would not apply to the County Court (we had 
Suggested this, as an aid to a poor ratepayer), and that if the 
man so applied the Authority would fight him ! 

This case is typical of thousands of others which do not 
come to the notice of enthusiastic politicians and social 
reformers. The Act has been a ‘‘ Godsend ” to the politicians. 
“Look what we have done for the people,” and so on. Let 
us look into this. We take an actual case and have no reason 
to doubt that similar facts are almost universal. 

Five hundred and fifty-eight persons had to be removed 
from certain cleared areas, and houses were built for them. 
Only 386 went into the new houses. That is, no less than 31 
per cent. crowded in elsewhere, creating new slums, rather than 
be moved from the neighbourhood of their present or 
Prospective work and from their friends. 

As soon as it becomes known that an area is to be the subject 
of a Clearance Order, two things happen. First, those who 


do not wish to be sent perhaps to the outskirts of the place, 
leave and crowd in elsewhere. Secondly, their places are 
sometimes taken, until clearance comes, by people willing 
to endure a slum for a time, in order to get one of the very low 
rented houses to be built. 

In the case quoted, only 370 of the 386 provided with new 
houses stayed in them, 18 leaving. Why? The reason is 
not far to seek. Whether you like it or not, there are poor 
people able and willing to live decently and cleanly in a single 
room. What are they faced with when cleared? A “ Palace” 
of 3 or 4 rooms, with a garden, and no money to buy furniture 
or garden tools. A rent which, though low, is more than 
they have been paying, or can afford. An imposition, which 
may be as much as 3s. a week, for transport costs to and from 
their work. And, worst of all, the prospect of half-starving 
themselves and their children in order to meet the increased 
rent and other outgoings. No doubt many more than the 
18 left the new houses, after we got our facts. Which raises 
a burning question. Who, not being slum-cleared people, 
get these extraordinarily cheap vacated houses? This abuse 
calls for remedy. 

And what constructive ideas have we? The ipse dixit of a 
Medical Officer, approved by a Council, is sufficient to declare 
an area for demolition. The innumerable consequent appeals 
by Solicitors, acting for clients who feel aggrieved through 
Clearance Orders, is sufficient proof that there is something 
radically wrong. The appeals are to a Ministry Inspector, 
who cannot fail to have in his mind that slums must go, come 
what may? The adverse fate of so many appeals shows how 
‘** brutal ” and un-English the whole Act of 1930 was. 

We would in any case slow down slum clearance, so that it 
continues, much more slowly, during say the next 20 years. 
But we would first re-draft the whole Act, so as to protect 
the working classes, so many of which have suffered and will 
continue to suffer, unless there is some drastic amendment. 

A curious and unforeseen result of slum clearance comes 
from the police. The criminal classes used to be in well 
defined areas. Now they are distributed all over the place, 
are difficult to find, are more free to “‘ work ” undetected, and 
lower the tone of the neighbourhood in which they have been 
rehoused.—Yours faithfully, H. Y. RICHARDSON. 

13 Claremont Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne=2. 


A CHANGING IRELAND 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 

S1r,—Last June you opened your columns to an article from 
my pen entitled ‘‘ A Changing Ireland,” signs of which I 
thought I discerned during a short visit after an absence of 
two years, the longest continuous absence on my part in three- 
quarters of a century. The changes were more rapid and deep- 
seated than I had perceived. Within a few weeks, on the 
occasion of His Majesty’s visit to Ulster, some wild spirits 
blew up two custom-houses on the frontier that separates the 
six counties from the twenty-six, apparently as a protest against 
the visit. Immediately, on their respective sides of the frontier, 
the police of the North and the civic guards of the South were 
both actively at work to trace the marauders, no one knowing to 
which part they belonged. At the time of writing the article I 
should have doubted whether such joint action was possible. 
Yet, quite spontaneously, it took place. 

Last week, Mr. de Valera, with several of his Ministers, 
met the Prime Minister of this country with several of his 
colleagues, in a conference of which the object was to attempt 
to settle the outstanding causes of disagreement between this 
country and Eire, a remarkable and momentous event. If 
such a settlement could be arrived at, not only would it make 
for lasting peace between England and Ireland, but it would 
make for Irish unity, which ultimately is inevitable, and it 
would make for the peace of the world. 

Already the mere attempt has unified the South. Mr. de 
Valera is backed not only by his own Party but by the Oppositiog 
led by Mr. Cosgrave, and there is good reason to believe that 
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practically the whole of the old Irish Unionists in the twenty- 
six counties, except those who have fled from the country, 
would welcome such unity. 

It is common knowledge that German misunderstanding, 
alike of English and of Irish mentality, found in the late Lord 
Carson’s threats of civil war one reason for plunging first 
Europe and then the world into the horrors of 1914 to 1918. 
In England I have been surprised at the unanimity, or near 
approach to unanimity, shown by all parties and classes and 
by the Press at the suggestion of reconciliation. Only in the 
north-eastern corner of Ireland is there any display of hostility. 
There is still a section who, like the Bourbons, have learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing, and who can merely repeat the 
old shibboleths of fifty.years ago, as if the human race had been 
standing still for the last half-century. Lord Craigavon is 
making a last attempt to stem the tide by calling a General 
Election in the six counties. The result will soon be known. 
There is opposition to his spirit even in the much-coerced 
Ulster—not yet strong, perhaps, but growing. From his 
point of view it is the best move he could make. But it is a 
gambler’s throw. The Spectator can say with Galileo é pur 
Si muove, as in effect it does in its admirable and temperate 
article last week.—Yours faithfully, W. M. CROooK. 

6 St. Andrew’s Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


IRELAND: THE NEW PHASE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your leading article under this head in your issue 
of January 21st, you seem to suggest that it would be a good 
thing if Northern Ireland could be persuaded by the British 
Government to join with Eire in forming a United Ireland 
once more, and that this might be brought about if the problems 
of trade and defence were satisfactorily solved. 

Does not the root cause of Ulster’s refusal, however, lie 
in the fact that the course of the Irish Free State ever since 
its creation in 1921, and especially lately under Mr. de Valera’s 
rule, has been steadily away from the British connexion ; 
so that it is now for all practical purposes an independent 
republic outside the British Commonwealth of Nations, and 
how can any British Government, which presumably wishes 
to see that Commonwealth preserved, seek to persuade Ulster 
(if that were possible) to put herself outside of it by joining 
with that republic ? 

That is no doubt a desirable object from Mr. de Valera’s 
point of view, but surely we British people should be glad 
and proud that Ulster has such loyalty to the British Crown 
and connexion that she repudiates any suggestion that she 
should secede (which is what it amounts to) in order to attain 
the sentimental ideal of a United Ireland: and we should 
rather encourage ‘her in that loyalty than seek to drive her 
away from us.—yYours truly, Jas. W. ARMOUR. 

Looe, Cornwall. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—The writer of the article entitled “ Ireland: The New 
Phase,” in your issue of January 21st, makes the statement : 
“United Ireland is an ideal which no Irish Patriot can ever 
surrender.” The context clearly implies that unity is to be 
arrived at by the North’s sacrificing its ideals and privileges as 
a closely welded part of the British Empire. 

Everyone knows that Eire desires freedom from the British 
Empire to the utmost limits of expediency. The North as 
eagerly desires co-operation. What justification has the writer 
for refusing these Northerners the name of patriot ? Is partici- 
pation in the British Empire so despicable an ideal ? For the 
British Government to express a desire for a “‘ United Ireland ”’ 
with Mr. de Valera or to “‘ try to persuade ” the North as the 
writer suggests, would be tantamount to saying to the Northern 
Irish: ‘“‘ You don’t happen to be an important part of the 
British Empire. You don’t, for example, lie at the mouth of 
dangerous straits, or on any vital sea route. We can do quite 
nicely without you. In fact your loyalty causes us a little 
awkwardness. Don’t you feel the call to self-sacrifice ? ” 

I am not writing because I desire to see myself in print, but 
because I consider the second paragraph in the article to be 
quite at variance with the fairminded and impartial attitude 
usually expected from The Spectator.—yYours truly, 

: ALEXANDRA FROHER. 
Girls’ County School, Bishop Auckland. 





== 


PERFORMING ANIMALS: CRUELTY Qp 
KINDNESS ? 


[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sirn,—To whom can I write, but to you? Vested interests ate 
so strong. But not in The Spectator, for fifty-five yea 
constant reading of it teaches me that here at any rate are sheer 
courage and fearlessness. 

I heard in the wireless on a recent Sunday that the Bishop of 
Willesden in conducting a service at Olympia expressed the 
conviction that the training of the animals was entirely done by 
kindness. How often we have heard this said; and yet the 
Blue Book of 1922, containing the evidence from trainers ang 
witnesses before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1921-22 is still to be bought for a few pence, and its state. 
ments have never been contradicted. Let us buy one for ou. 
selves. 

Opposite to Olympia a shop exhibits posters showing what 
the training of animals may often involve. Thousands of 
leaflets have been distributed each day of the Show. The 
history of a balancing dog is one of the most vigorous and 
convincing. It is to be had from the Performing Animaly 
Defence League, 17 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.1, 
It was this sort of crime against animals of which evidence was 
taken by the committee I have mentioned : 

1. Training a bear by hitting him across the snout witha 
log. The trainer said the bear knew his master. No. 418, 

2. A lion kept five days without food or drink between the 
lessons with trident and whip. No. 559. 

3. Adog hung up by the hind legs and beaten on the stomach 
with a cane. No. 2434. 

4. In another case a trainer was seen to “‘ pinch the dog ina 
very tender part.”’ The cry of the dog was accounted for to 
the audience as a desire on the dog’s part to kiss him. No. 124, 

5. An elephant was continually struck with a hook of barbed 
iron that cut and scratched into the ear. The animal ‘ howled 
with pain at each stroke.” 

Need I quote more ? 

Lord Auckland said in the House of Lords on March 13th, 
1930: ‘“‘I have listened to trainers boasting of the brutalities 
they have found it necessary to inflict on the animals they 
train.” The horses which dance in a ring are frequently 
beaten under the jaw to make them stand on their hind legs, 
The whip reminds them of what will happen if they fail, 
Yours, &c., ANNIE E, F. BARLow, 

Greenthorne, Edgworth, nr. Bolton-Le-Moors. 





“THE ECONOMICS OF SCHOOLING” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—‘‘ The owner of the investment ”—a public school and 
university education which has cost about £3,000—“ ought 
to be able to earn £175 a year,” Mr. Richard Acland writes 
in his interesting article, “‘ in addition to whatever he would 
have received without the benefit of his superior education.” 

As an employer I have regretfully to turn down the applica- 
tions of many undergraduates who, on leaving the university, 
would like a job but seem to be in doubt as to what they ought 
to have done to deserve one. What I have said to several of 
them is that, with the education they had got and their acquaint- 
ance with social usage, they would be worth the £175 right 
away if they had taken the small trouble necessary to learn 
typing and shorthand. As it is, they usually want to write my 
book reviews and leaders, and think that dramatic criticism, 
done by them, would be an attractive addition to my features. 
Or they would like to come into my office to learn journalism 
and literary work. 

I have to tell them that they would be more bother than 
they were worth. Why should I give a chair and a table ina 
busy office to a person who can do nothing? The typing and 
shorthand would not only be an earnest of their intention 
to learn the business of journalism or some other businesses, 
but a means of learning and getting an increasing salary. 

Cannot the various university employment boards drive 
this into the heads of some of their applicants of both sexes? 
This, and what is also of importance, that for every calling not 
only technical skill but a vocation is necessary, and that it is 
not enough to want a job in a particular profession or business 
in order to be able to earn a salary in it and make a worth-while 
career in it.—Yours faithfully, J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT. 
“* Countryman” Office, Idbury, Kingham, Oxfordshire. 
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BUT IS IT AN OFFENCE? 

[To the Editor of THE SpecTATOR.] 
sir,—I believe that Janus’ note on the decision of a Divisional 
Court in Evans v. Cross (the “ white line ” case) maymislead 
some of your readers. As reported in The Times newspaper 
the Court held that “the driver of a motor-car who drives 
on the outside of a white line round a bend of a road does not 
commit the offence of “‘ Failing to conform to an indication 
given by a traffic sign, contrary to section 49 of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, although in so doing he may be guilty of 
careless or dangerous driving.” 

In view of the last thirteen words it appears that attention 
should have been drawn by Janus to the words I have italicised. 
It is not, I think, the whole truth to say that “it cannot be 
construed as an offence to drive over a white line at a bend 
of a road.” —Your obedient servant, J. S. Wippows. 

East Pallant, Chichester. 


JUSTICE AS SHE IS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
$ir,—‘‘ Such is law and justice,” says a correspondent in last 
week’s Spectator, commenting on the fact that the police, while 
taking no action in regard to football pools, have instituted 
prosecutions in connexion with tossing for pennies on Banstead 
Common. 

It may not have occurred to your correspondent that the prob- 
able explanation for the failure of the police to prosecute pool 
gamblers is that this form of gambling is legal. And why, if 
we are to have gambling at all, should football pools be prohibited 
by law? The rich man may venture huge sums on the race- 
course, so why not allow the small punter to risk a shilling or 
two weekly on his favourite ‘‘ nothing barred ” or “‘ points ” 

1 ? 
rs it not a fact that gambling is an almost universal instinct ? 
In practically every civilised country facilities for ‘“‘ having a 
flutter”? are afforded—here we have the Turf, the ‘“ dogs,” 
football pools, and crosswords ; in Ireland they have gigantic 
sweepstakes, and on the Continent State guaranteed lotteries. 

And why not ?—Yours faithfully, W.. J. EE. 

Maidstone. 


EGGS AND COLLECTORS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR]. 


Smr,—In his reference to “‘ Bird Wardens” in your issue of 
January 14th, Sir W. Beach Thomas concludes his remarks 
by stating the case of a pair of buzzards whose eggs had been 
taken for nine consecutive years resulting in the hen finally 
laying a clutch of pure white eggs. In fairness to collectors 
such a statement should not pass without comment. I would 
like to say that clutches of white eggs produced by a bird 
normally laying pigmented eggs is generally the result of 
age. As is admitted, these buzzards had already seen nine 
years and were probably very much older, and this I suggest 
is the true explanation. 

While I do not uphold such persecution it would appear 
that there is an all-too ready desire to attach blame to collectors 
without reasoned thought or foundation.—yYours faithfully, 

D. W. MUSSELWHITE. 

59 Mayford Road, Wandsworth Common, London, S.W.12. 


THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—In your “ Notebook” of January. 14th you say that 
Sir John Anderson and Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell are both 
“admirable candidates” and that it is ‘‘a pity the electors 
cannot return both.” 

The electors will have an opportunity of returning both 
if Sir John Anderson is defeated in the present by-election. 
As a party nominee of the National Government and one 
whose services they value he will no doubt be offered a seat 
elsewhere. Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell is an Independent 
and cannot therefore count on similar action by any of the 
political parties. The electors of the Scottish Universities 
can best secure the return of both by voting for Sir Peter.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, PETER RENNELL RODD. 

Savile Club, Brook Street. 


THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—As Janus knows what “ the Government of the Spanish 
Republic quite definitely is not,’’ perhaps he will telt us what it 
quite definitely is, and also enlighten us as to what it was on the 
outbreak of the Civil War. To many of us this question needs 
clearing up, and I am glad to find in your correspondent an 
authority on the question.—Yours truly, 


Deene Park, Peterborough. GEORGE BRUDENELL. 


[Janus writes: My authority is no greater than that of 
anyone who has access to the ordinary reference-books. After 
the General Election of February, 1936, a Left-Centre Coalition 
Government under Sefior Azafia (Left Republican) took office. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War a similar administration 
under Sefior Quiroga, also Left Republican, was in power ; 
neither administration contained Communists. The Prime 
Minister today is Semor Negrin, a moderate Socialist, but the 
general character of the administration, though two Com- 
munist Ministers are now included, is substantially the same.] 


AN ANOMALOUS ADJECTIVE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—Janus in “‘ A Spectator’s Notebook ” in last week’s issue, 
commenting on Mrs. Sidney Webb’s approaching eightieth 
birthday, remarks that ‘‘one or two provincial Universities 
have given ‘the Webbs’ honorary degrees,” but neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge has seen fit to do so. I do not know 
whether under “ provincial Universities”? Janus means to 
include the Metropolitan Scottish University of Edinburgh, 
which in 1924 made Mrs. Webb a Doctor of Laws ; if he does, 
I should like—at the risk of incurring his contempt as a touchy 
Scot—to query the accuracy of the epithet. If Scotland is a 
** province,” and the Scottish capital a ‘‘ provincial” city, it 
can only be in relation to London, and in that sense, can either 
Oxford or Cambridge call itself ‘‘ metropolitan ” ?—I enclose 
my card and sign myself, yours, &c., EDINENSIS. 
Edinburgh. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL—A CORRECTION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—In Sir Alfred Zimmern’s review of my book Co-operation 
or Coercion ? there is a mistake which has escaped your editorial 
eye and which I feel sure you will see the propriety of allowing 
me to correct in person. Sir Alfred describes me as “‘ an 
ex-editor of the Hibbert Fournal.” This is an error of fact. 
The logical and other imperfections discovered in the book by 
your eminent reviewer should be assigned, not to an éx-editor 
of the Hibbert Fournal, but to the acting editor who signs his 
name below.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Far Outlook, Shotover Hill, Oxford. L.. Py aces. 








‘BLACKWOOD ’ 


FEBRUARY. 


More from a Pilot’s Diary. 
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THE PSYCHIC AND SUPER-NORMAL 


By EDITH LYTTELTON 


THE author of this book has not been well served by his pub- 
lisher’s blurb, nor has the book been well named. A claim is 
made on the paper cover that it is ‘‘ a complete, readable and 
fully documented history of the entire field of psychic phe- 
nomena.” When I saw this statement I imagined the book 
must be the first of a series—a very large series at that—of 
studies dealing with this immense subject, more especially as 
the title seems to promise a definite description. Is there a 
psychic world; if so, what do we know about it? I turned 
to the index to see if certain kinds of psychical research in 
which I am interested were included. They were not. There 
was no mention of automatic writing and its curious develop- 
ments, of crystal-gazing, table-tilting, of the direct voice and 
experiments in extra-sensory perception. 

Telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition are discussed only 
with reference to primitive races. 

Mr. Carrington’s deduction is that since some of these 
faculties exist among undeveloped peoples (and his summary of 
the evidence for this statement is among the most interesting 
parts of his book), the faculties are an integral portion of the 
equipment of humanity. But if the book is in truth ‘“‘a 
complete, readable and fully documented history of the entire 
field of psychic phenomena,” we have a right to expect some 
account of those faculties in more developed communities also. 

However, on turning to the preface it is obvious that the 
publisher rather than the author is at fault for rousing false 
anticipations. Mr. Carrington is more modest, and describes 
his book merely as ‘“‘ falling naturally into two parts, the first 
being composed of discussions of particular problems connected 
with psychical research; the second dealing with psychic 
phenomena among primitive peoples.” This is much better, 
and now that I have thrown away the dust cover, metaphorically 
as well as actually, I will try and give some impression of an 
interesting book. The Introduction called ‘‘ The Tyranny of 
Dogmatism ” is most amusing: it is a collection of instances 
of ‘‘ the basic resistance to any ideas running counter to those of 
the Herd.” Arago in 1838, with regard to the new invention 
of the railway, spoke of the difficulty of overcoming the inertia of 
matter, and Prudhon said that it was a ridiculous and vulgar 
notion that railways would increase the circulation of ideas ! 
The Royal College of Doctors in Bavaria declared that the rapid 
movement would cause brain trouble among travellers. The 
submarine cable between Europe and America was ridiculed 
by one of the greatest authorities on: physics—Babinet. It 
seems that even the bath-tub, in 1842, caused grave fears, in 
America of all places ; it is difficult to believe, but it is stated 
that: ‘‘ In Boston there was an ordinance forbidding their use 
except on medical advice.” Edison’s phonograph when pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences in 1878 roused one of its 
members to fury, who declared it was “‘ impossible to admit 
that mere vile metal could perform the work of human phona- 
tion.”” A member of the English Parliament ridiculed Murdoch 
who invented the gas light because he was so crazy as to claim 
that a lamp could burn without a wick. Lavoisier, one of the 
most learned men of his day, stated that it was contrary~to 
common sense to think that stones could fall from the sky. In 
the same way mesmerists and hypnotists were ridiculed and 
accused of fraud and roguery, and psychologists opposed the 
theory of the subconscious mind. There are innumerable 
instances of the tyranny of dogmatism, and Mr. Carrington 
concludes that the opposition which exists today to the scientific 
study of all forms of psychic phenomena can only be very 
gradually broken down by “well-controlled, scientifically 
conducted researches in which no loophole for fraud or possible 
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error can be found.” ‘Our prime need,” he concludes, 
** still is well observed, thoroughly authenticated facts.” 

This is a lesson for psychical researchers which is forcibly 
driven home in page after page of the book. As it is truly 
said upon page 9: “ Spiritualism and psychical research 
are two very different things. The former is a religio-philo- 
sophical scheme, based upon certain alleged phenomena; 
the latter is merely a scientific attempt to investigate and 
interpret these phenomena—to expose them, if fraudulent; 
to record and file away all doubtful cases, to study at length 
all apparently genuine cases.”’ There follow tributes to the 
work of the Society for Psychical Research of a gratifying 
nature, and the claim made through the words of William 
James is approved, that its “‘ Proceedings ”’ form “a scientific 
journal where hard-headedness and never-ceasing suspicion of 
sources of error might be seen in their full bloom.” Neverthe- 
less our author concludes : ‘‘ We psychic investigators believe that 
certain super-normal faculties exist, both physical and mental,” 

There follow, after a definition of what a psychical researcher 
should be, interesting discussions on the psychology of genius, 
on personality and person identity, and the connexion between 
these and psychical phenomena. It is a wide subject, and 
Mr. Carrington is the first to admit that he has only touched 
the borders of it. He has, however, said enough to make the 
reader anxious to know more and to study the view of F. W. H. 
Myers that the new evidence brings support to the belief 
that “‘ the Ego can and does survive not only the minor dis- 
integrations which affect it during earth life, but the crowning 
disintegration of bodiiy death.”” Mr. Carrington has interest- 
ing chapters on spirit communication so-called; on animal 
psychism ; on levitation; and on Yoga Philosophy. These 
subjects are a rather curious selection from the huge number 
of super-normal faculties and powers, and betrays a personal 
interest rather than an attempt to survey the whole subject. 
But I forget—I have torn up the publisher’s blurb, so shall 
say no more. 

The second part of the book called Psychic Phenomena 
among Primitive Peoples is valuable as a summary of strange 
facts and experiences collected by competent and trustworthy 
observers. Mr. Carrington claims that he has endeavoured 
to give a fairly comprehensive summary of those practices 
and beliefs among primitive peoples which bear more or 
less directly upon our own psychical investigations. ‘“‘ My 
object,” he writes, “has been toshowthat . . . these phenomena 
bear a striking resemblance to our own.” 

We should be grateful to Mr. Carrington for placing in 
juxtaposition the psychic faculties of primitive and civilised 
peoples. He draws the inference that stories of the psychical 
powers of savages are true, because the same powers exist 
among us today. The opposite inference might equally 
be drawn, that since they exist in the present day they are 
likely to be found also among undeveloped people. 

Whatever conclusions may be reached, it is greatly to be 
desired that scientific study of telepathy and other supet- 
normal faculties among primitive peoples should be carried 
out, for the material. may fade away under the inhibitions 
of developed mentality. It is a fascinating speculation to 
wonder whether in times to come the human race may not 
be able to combine its intellectual and its psychic faculties 
and exercise them both on the matter. of life. It may be 
that, here also, the-child is father to the man. When he really 
understands his owa processes he may no longer reject the 
help of faculties which he now classes as delusions, and recog- 
nise under many of his achievements both trivial and majestic 
the inspirations brought to him by other avenues than those 
of pure reason, 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY POETRY 


me Observations on Eighteenth Century Poetry. By David 
Nichol Smith. (Humphrey Milford. 6s.) 
On The Poetry of Pope. By Geoffrey Tillotson. 
Press. 73. 6d.) 

J wONDER if the schoolboy of today is still taught, according 
to ancient, not to say hoary custom, that no “ poetry” was 
written in England after about the middle of the seventeenth 
century until a mysterious and inexplicable “ dawn ” occurred 
more than a hundred years later and, like Malherbe, enfin 
Wordsworth vint. This was the tradition in which I was 
brought up and, to judge from recent examination papers, 
it appears to be taking an unconscionable time a-dying. Pope, 
for instance, was not a poet for several sharply cut and well 
dried reasons. He wrote in couplets; he despised Nature ; 
he was an “ Augustan” and a “Classic” and so on. The 
neat and prescribed labels, attached by nineteenth-century 
pedagogues, have stuck. It is high time they were removed. 
It is not enough that eighteenth-century poetry in general 
and Pope’s in particular should be acclaimed, as they now are, 
by a small aristocracy of taste and intellect and by the fashionable 
jackdaws who imitate its literary and artistic predilections. 
A snob cult may be as injurious as neglect. What is needed, 
as Professor Nichol Smith wisely suggests, is that everyone 
who cares for poetry should ‘“‘ forget what critics have said 
about the eighteenth century and rediscover it for himself.” 

This task of rediscovery and revaluation involves the shedding 
of a good many prejudices; it may involve, for many people, 
the more difficult process of re-defining what exactly they 
mean by the word poetry. For example, it may be desirable 
to examine with closer attention the material in which a poet 
works ; to consider whether “ poetry ” is exclusively required 
to capture “‘a sense divine of something far more deeply 
interfused,” to recognise, as Mr. Geoffrey Tillotson does, 
that poetry is not, by definition of the schools, confined to 
extending experience, but may, as Pope’s verses do, make 
its readers realise “‘the quality of what they have already 
experienced.” 

His particular study of Pope, and Professor Nichol Smith’s 
general survey—both of them short, lucid, easily readable 
books—can be recommended to anyone who needs a little 
stimulus or a little direction before embarking upon an exam- 
ination of the nature of eighteenth century poetry. As an 
introduction to the subject, Professor Nichol Smith’s three 
lectures—last year’s Alexander Lectures at Toronto University 
—are likely *» have the wider appeal because they assume 
no more than an elementary knowledge in the reader of such 
matters as the heroic couplet and poetic diction. Mr. Tillotson’s 
essays, though well stocked with quotations, demand a certain 
familiarity with Pope’s text. Both books, however, have 
much in common; both, indeed, draw at times on the same 
material to illustrate and support their arguments. 


No one with the inclination to read them could, I think, 
fail to extract from their pages some extremely helpful and 
sensible advice and encouragement. They clear the air and 
they will clear an open mind of much of the cant that has 
been written about “ Augustan” verse. That Pope, for 
example, was a victim of the heroic couplet; that because 
he and his contemporaries were not “ Nature” poets in the 
grand, romantic manner, they therefore despised or could not 
appreciate natural beauty; that they cultivated “ classical ” 
perfection at the expense of emotion; that they employed, 
for this purpose, an artificial, “‘ unnatural” poetic vocubulary. 


(Clarendon 


Pope confided to Spence that “the great secret how to 
Write well is to know thoroughly what one writes about ” 
and then to write about it simply, unaffzctedly and as correctly 
and appropriately as possible. What he attempted to write 
in verse, and succeeded in writing, was a poetry of life as 
it is, and not, as Professor Nichol Smith points out, of life 
as it might have been or might be. He wrote for men and 
women who knew, as he did, that it is as “ unnatural” to 
wear one’s heart on one’s sleeve as it is to assume that its 
language must always be rolled round the tongue with rocks 
and stones and trees. We know enough about Pope’s trembling, 
snail-horn sensibility to know that the meanest flower that 
blows could give him thoughts quite as deep as Wordsworth’s. 
It just happened that dandelions and daisies occupied a humbler 
Place in the particular world, in place and time, from which 
he drew material for poetry. Joun Haywarp. 






AMERICA THE TARNISHED 


A New American History. By W. E. Woodward. 
Faber. I2s. 6d.) 

OnE of the very best books written on the America of the 
Coolidge boom was Mr. Ramsay Muir’s America the Golden. 
Mr. Woodward’s New History is one indication, among many, 
of the distance America has moved from those golden days. 
Then American history was a kind of conveyor-belt bringing 
an abundance of good things past the consumers, with only 
momentary halts like the Civil War—and those halts could 
be explained away as the necessary accompaniment of putting 
a bigger and better model on the market. After all, replacing 
the illustrious Model T, like replacing the old ante-bellum 
American polity, cost a lot but was worth the money. Among 
the earliest dissenting voices heard above the laudations of 
the golden age was that of Mr. Woodward and here it is 
heard again, a little mellowed by time, but even more con- 
vinced that American history has been too long written for 
and by stuffed-shirts. This is mackinaw history and it is, 
perhaps, significant that the most successful historical portrait 
in the book is that of Andrew Jackson, enemy of the stuffed- 
shirts of his age and of their descendants—and chief American 
hero of his successor as President and as Leader of the 
Democratic party, Mr. F. D. Roosevelt. Mr. Woodward 
himself is not uncritical of his hero. He thinks, for instance, 
that the destruction of the central banking system by Jackson 
was a mistake. The Bank of the United States may have 
had it coming to it, but why not imitate the Bank of England ? 
One reason (and a sufficient one) is that the modern Bank of 
England admired by Mr. Woodward did not exist until the 
Act of 1844, passed nearly ten years after Jackson and Taney 
destroyed the monster. 

This is not the only instance of the force of Mr. Woodward’s 
criticism being weakened by the shakiness of his facts. It 
does not matter very much whether, as Mr. Woodward believes, 
Coolidge was much annoyed by the alacrity with which his 
“I do not choose to run” was accepted by the politicians, 
but if the point is worth making, it is worth making accurately 
—and Mr. Coolidge gave far more notice of his refusal to 


(Faber and 
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run (and, on this theory, willingness to be pushed) than Mr. 
Woodward allows for. It was on that comic trip to the Black 


Hills of South Dakota in the summer of 1927, not in the’ 


spring of 1928, that the oracle spoke. So Mr. Coolidge had 
a year to prepare himself for the shock of Mr. Hoover’s 
nomination. 

Again, Mr. Woodward is too critical to swallow blindfold 


all the extravagances of the American current reaction against | 


the war of 1917. He realises that efficient as was British 


propaganda (or lying as he calls it), it would not in itself have ° 
destroyed American judgement but for the follies of the 


Germans. As he puts it, the German Government was 


used to issuing lies to its own credulous subjects and “to ° 


pass out lies to the German people was like throwing scraps 


of food to a Scotch terrier, which eats them and looks up, - 


with expectant eyes, for more. In such circumstances their 
lying deteriorated.” 
truths that hurt as much as any British or French adjustments 


of information. 


dations of Sherman’s armies in Georgia and South Carolina 
in 1864, the invasion of Belgium and northern France by 
the Germans looks like a pleasant afternoon call.” Has 
Mr. Woodward ever seen a photograph of the territory 
abandoned by the Germans in‘the retreat to the Hindenburg 
line in 1917? And, in any case, the Northern armies, rightly 


or wrongly, thought that, in their devastation of Georgia 
and still more of South Carolina, they were punishing the © 


instigators of the war. Not even the Germans pretended 
that Belgium was the aggressor. This may be unimportant 
but the American people did not think so in 1914, when they 
learned of the destruction of the Library of Louvain. 

In general, however, Mr. Woodward is not a slave to any 
of the dominant historical fashions in America. He is hostile 


to the post-War Republican radicals and also to Stephen’ 


Douglas. His hostility to Douglas indeed goes so far as to 


lead him to omit discussion of the motives of his opposition ° 
to President Buchanan over the Lecompton constitution, — 
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But there were certain uncomfortable — 


It is, for example, not true,shocking though — 
it may be to American pride, that “‘ compared with the depre- 


an opposition so momentous in .the ~histories~ of- Dougias, 
Abraham Lincoln and the United States. 
At the moment, both the friends and enemies of Mr, 


Roosevelt are fighting over the ghost of Thomas Jefferson, : 
each side anxious to show that it is walking every night to — 


bless or ban the activities of the present head of Mr. Jefferson’s 
party. It may be suspected that Mr. Woodward would give 
Jefferson away, even to Mr. Hoover if he wants to have him, 
For Mr. Woodward is not patient of views with which he 


does not sympathise and, dismissing all the egalitarian philosophy * 


of the Declaration of Independence as either. nonsense or 
hypocrisy, he cannot bring himself to talk very cordially of 
the author of the glittering generalities. 

Mr. Woodward does not confine himself to politics, 
Economic history gets a share of his attention and so do the 
quainter sides of social history in general. Thus we have 
a lively if hostile account of the Mormons and a more sym- 
pathetic account of the Oneida Perfectionists which, inci- 


dentally, accuses them of the use of contraceptives, a question . 


on which John Humphrey Noyes had strong views which 
would have led him to indignant protest. But if this is not 
a work of profound scholarship or brilliant style it is often 
amusing and often, though less often, stimulating. The 
bibliography is marked by strange omissions to which we 


may attribute, for example, the unnecessary hypothesis of shell- , 


shock to account for the conduct of Sir William Howe, for 


Dr. Troyer Anderson has shown the superfluity of such , 
But dogmatic as Mr. Woodward often is, he is ° 


theories. 


never dull. D. W. Brocan, 


PLAGUES OF AUSTRALIA 


Flying Fox and Drifting Sand. The Adventures of a Biologist ¢ 
With an Introduction 


in Australia. By Francis Ratcliffe. 


by Julian Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 16s.) 


TuHE author of this book is a young Oxford biologist who 
spent two years studying the great bats known as Flying °* 


Foxes, which are a serious pest to the fruit-growing industry 
in Queensland. After an interval in this country he went 
out again to report on the problems of Soil Erosion in the 


arid pastoral regions of South Australia for the Australian ° 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. His travels ’ 


led him into some of the most diverse regions of the Australian 
continent ; on the one hand, the tropical jungles and mangrove 
swamps and the Eucalyptus forests of the coastal belt in 
Queensland, and, on the other, the stony wastes, the sand 
deserts, and the drought-stricken saltbush pastures of ‘““ the 
inland.” 
tions, impressions and reminiscences ” of the plants, animals, 
and human inhabitants of these regions. Dr. Huxley, in 
his introduction, speaks of the author’s “‘ vivid prose,” and 
the adjective is justified. The insubstantial terrors of night 
in the jungle and the appalling loneliness of the great plains 
are movingly conveyed, and the life of the men and women 
is suggested in telling scraps of dialogue.‘ — 

While the scientific results of Mr. Ratcliffe’s work are only 
sketched in outline, the nature of his mission imposes a certain 
unity on the diversity of topics on which he touches. He 
views each scene with the observant eye of the field naturalist. 
but at the back of his mind there is always the question ‘‘ How 
do these animals and plants affect, and how are they affected 
by, the activities of man?” 

The flying fox is surely the most fantastic of all agricultural 
pests—‘‘ indeed, I took it for the devil,” said one of Captain 
Cook’s sailors who was the first to see it on Australian soil. 
Their size—the leathery wings may span over five feet— 
their numbers—the author estimated one flock to comprise 
half a million—and the vast extent of their seasonal migrations 
up and down the coastal belt of eastern Australia, render 
them as interesting to the naturalist as they are menacing to 
tie fruit-grower. 

The problem of ‘‘ wind erosion” or ‘“‘ soil-drift *’ has 
become a serious one in many parts of the world, most spec- 
tacularly in recent years in the ‘‘ Dust Bowl ” of the Middle 
West of North America. The extent of the danger in Australia 
emerges very clearly from Mr. Ratcliffe’s account of his 
journeys. Abandoned cattle-runs and homesteads half buried 
in the sand make a melancholy picture over vast areas that 
will never again be fit for human settlement. The ceuses 
as Mr. Ratcliffe sees them are varied‘and by no means simple. 
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He gives a most readable account of his ‘‘ observa- | 
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“A Nation Trapped” 


Eugene Lyons’ devastating 
disclosures of Soviet régime 


Assignment 


im Utopia 
Book Society Recommendation 
3rd Printing 15/- net 


“A moving and truthful account of the experiences 
which led Mr. Lyons to change from an ardent admirer 
of the Russian Revolution into a saddened but relentless 
critic of the Soviet régime.”—MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 
(Daily Telegraph). 

“This is an important book—vivid, sincere, and full of 
factual and psychological interest.” —Times Lit. Sup. 


Memories of 30 Years’ Service 
in Europe and Brazil 


British Consul 


ERNEST HAMBLOCH. 


Book Society Recommendation 


10/6 net 


“He has many excellent stories to tell us of murders 
and mutinies, of heroes and beachcombers, of dictators 
and spies. He has a gift for describing personality. His 
portrait of Roger Casement is among the most extended 
and illuminating. of the whole book.. I welcome this 
book not only because it provides entertainment and 
information, but because implicitly it is a fine tribute to 
the work.of our Consular Service.” —HAROLD NICOLSON 
(Daily Telegraph). 


Amelia Earhart’s 
Own Story 


Last Flight 


Illustrated. 9/- net 


Compiled from her diaries and log-books which she 
carefully sent back at each landing-place, this is a 
modest record of Amelia Earhart’s attempt to fly round 
the world, which ended in silent-disaster in mid-Pacific 
last July. 


M. Barnard Eldershaw’s 
Phillip of Australia 


15/- net 


A brilliant account of the landing of Captain Arthur 
Phillip at Sydney Cove in 1788 and of the first five 
years of the colony under his governorship, by the two 
famous Australian collaborators, Marjorie Barnard and 
Flora Eldershaw, who wrote A House is Built and other 
novels. 
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I Speak for 
the Chinese 


by CARL CROW 


author of 400 Million Customers and 
Master Kung 


“As a short, clear and trustworthy account 
of the events leading up to the present 
war this book can be strongly recom- 
mended.”—Manchester Guardian. 
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Overstocking, with no foresight for recurrent droughts, is 
one of the chief, but the rabbit plagues havea part: ~ When 
he visited the country, drought had reduced the rabbit popila- 
tion to a minimum, and he saw as many foxes (not flying 
foxes this time) as rabbits. He raises the question why, in 
times of drought, the foxes do not completely exterminate 
the remnants of the rabbit population. The answer to that 
question, could we find it, might well be of fundamental 
importance in many other problems of applied biology. 

On both the subjects of his investigations, Mr. Ratcliffe’s 
reports may seem, he tells us, to be “ tinged with defeatism.” 
That may be so, but it is surely better that the business man 
and the politician should face facts as ascertained and analysed 
by science than that they should indulge in shallow optimism 
based on nothing better than quack remedies. And, after 
all, the chief impression that remains after reading this book 
is of the indomitable spirit of the stockmen and boundary 
riders and drovers (and still more, perhaps, of their wives) 
who are fighting what may be a losing battle against drought 


and drifting sand. W. T. CALMAN. 


A TROLL 
Maurice Baring. By Dame Ethel Smyth. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


THE essential quality of this book is charm—a gift rarer today 
than it was in the literature of the Victorians. Suspicious of 
sentiment, deadly afraid of enthusiasm, the modern apologist 
is so avid of an imaginary “truth,” as often to lose touch 
with that vital element of charm which alone lends persuasive- 
ness to interpretation. Dame Ethel Smyth has no such 
scruples. She knows that she has a charming subject to 
exploit, and she invests it with the full charm of her own 
personality. For something like forty years she has followed 
Mr. Maurice Baring’s elusive track both in life and literature ; 
and, while she confesses that her estimate of his work is the 
judgement of an admirer, though not she hopes a blind one, 
she justifies her claim that only those who feel warmly towards 








“These absorbingly important volumes ... a kind of 
international clearing-house for new writers ” 


—E. SACKVILLE-WEST in THE SPECTATOR. 
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an authot’s. work are in a position to judge it justly, 
evéfy feadet will accept all her verdicts; but there cap 
very few to deny that her book has added immensely to gh 
understanding of a talent which lends itself sympathetig 
to such wise and critical investigation. Both in its biographigy 
and in its analytical aspects her book does notable SETVICe'ty 
a varied and distinguished reputation. 

The first part of Dame Ethel Smyth’s study takes the fom 
of a brisk biography of Mr. Baring from the year 1893, whe 
she first met him, to the outbreak of the Great War; the 
follows a detailed examination of his work under its varioy 
departures—poetry, plays, travel, history, autobiography ang 
fiction. Midway there are two interludes of correspondenc, 
including some remarkable letters to and from Vernon Le, 
T. E. Lawrence, Mr. Bernard Shaw and Dame Ethel herself 
Biography and correspondence alike throw light upon th 
criticism, and the result is an illuminating portrait of the artig, 
full of life and of constructive insight. ' 

Those who, with Dame Ethel, can remember Mr. Baring 
when he was still fresh from Eton, will agree with her descrip. 
tion of him as a “ Troll,” infected with a spirit of mischief 
hovering between fairyland and humanity. The preposteroy 
stories that are told of him—dropping half-sovereigns through 
a chink in a railway carriage, throwing his overcoat out of th 
window, dancing in a fountain at Seville—all bear witness 
the bewildering irresponsibility which used to distress his 
more seriously-minded relatives. But, as Mrs. Cornish of 
Eton shrewdly observed, he seemed: to have “‘a little silve 
filter in his brain, through which nothing but truth could pass”; 
so that, when he took pen in hand, his “ extraordinary richnes 
of temperament’ was revealed in language of impeccabk 
simplicity, and ‘‘ his meaning is always crystal clear.”’ 

The Troll-like element in his nature may well account for 
the swift variety of his experiments, and his interpreter dog 
not claim that he always hits the gold. She is enthusiastic 
over his Elegies, which she accounts “‘ among the most beav- 
tiful, direct and human in the English language,” but she 
less confident about the poetical dramas, believing that, unless’ 
play is actable, it is scarcely ever readable either. ‘The enchant. 
ment of his travel-books has so possessed her that one of.them 
is never out of her sight, and she is ready to endorse Sir Bernard 
Pares’s claim that Mr. Baring manifests a more intimate and 
profound understanding of Russia than any Englishman he 
has ever known. 

All this commentary is richly interpretative ; but perhaps 
the most revealing of all the author’s criticism is devoted to 
the novels, which were all written after Mr. Baring had joined 
the Roman Church, and in which many readers have professed 
to trace an excess of that sort of propaganda which Rome # 
often inspires in her converts. Dame Ethel’s defence of the 
religious motive in fiction is fair and far-sighted, and she 
turns it shrewdly to the credit of her author’s “ rare quality 
of mind that is instantaneously responsive and stable,” and 
“a spirit which, without losing hold on lighter elements, is 
acquainted with the deepest source of happiness and grief.” 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 


GAS AND SPEED 


Locomotion in Victorian London. By G. A. Sekon. (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


It is still possible to recapture the experience of Victorian 
locomotion in London. A nice long wait at Highbury Station 
on the North London Railway on a dark, empty evening will 
cause you soon to people the gas-lit platforms with tall-hatted 
City men; to see bustled women in the deserted Ladies’ 
Room, Sir Georgius Midas in the 1st Class Waiting Room and 
Mr. Pooter in the Third. The gas shines on the green walls. 
The coal fires, economically laid in the tall cast iron grates, 
warm few people now, the boarded floor of the huge Booking 
Hall (probably designed by P.-C. Hardwick) resounds only to 
your own footsteps. Similar thrills may be enjoyed at Camden 
Town, Canonbury, and Hackney and Bow Stations on the 
same line. Indeed the rolling stock of the Poplar Branch of 
this line is, much of it, Victorian. I hope these fine, spacious 
stations will never be destroyed. They were built in the 
good, early railway tradition in 1850. 

Those who do not want to go so far for their pleasure cat 
have a last sausage-roll in the street level Buffet at Sloane 
Square (1869) and see the huge iron chimney piece, the 
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UST one book a month of your own selection : 

that is the basis of Book Society member- 
ship. Most people are surprised to discover upon 
reading of the many advantages offered that 
there are no fees or charges. You simply buy 
what books you choose— 


and these privileges are yours / 


BACH month the Society’s Committee, consisting of 
SIR HUGH WALPOLE (Chairman), EDMUND 
BLUNDEN, GEORGE GORDON, C. DAY LEWIS 
and SYLVIA LYND, select one outstanding book from 
proofs sent by all publishers. It may be an excellent novel, 
a first-class biography, or an exciting book of travel and 
adventure. You receive a genuine first edition copy on the 
morning of publication. 


EASY EXCHANGES 


You read this book at home: if you like it, you buy it at 
the ordinary price. Otherwise, you return it, in the 
carton supplied, within seven days in exchange for any 
other book you prefer, and you pay only for the book you 
order. Thus you build a notable modern library of 
enduring interest of your own choice. ‘The Book Society 
does not issue cheapened editions or reprints in limp covers. 
It caters for those who take pride in the appearance and 
contents of their bookshelves. 


FREE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

With each monthly book you also receive The Book Society 
News; in which the Committee review and recommend many 
more new books. This unique, illustrated literary magazine, 
for members only, greatly increases the pleasure from all 
your reading, and is invaluable when buying books and in 
making up library lists. 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


The Book Society has thousands of members all over the 
world. Individual tastes are carefully studied. Since 
satisfaction is so completely assured, by the privilege of 
exchanging, membership makes an ideal gift, with its 
monthly reminder of the donor. Specially low terms can 
be quoted for Overseas. 


MANY OTHER PRIVILEGES 
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and research, 5°%% interest on advance deposits, etc. 
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Teruel! 


‘With the taking of Teruel the year 1938 
begins auspiciously for the Spanish Republic 
and the war enters a new phase.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 14-1-38 
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Captain Norman Macmillan, the famous airman, be- 
lieves that it can. His frank and non-political picture 
of the military relationships of the great powers is start- 
ling in its revision of accepted judgments and will 
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studied by the air experts of every foreign nation. 
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gas-standards and the bar fittings before Progress has destroyed 
them. 

The experience of the old steam underground railway can 
still be enjoyed by anyone entering an up train at King’s 
Cross (York Road Station) and travelling to, let us say, 
Aldersgate Street, in one of those unaccountable steam trains. 
He can make an even longer’ underground journey from 
Kentish Town (Midland) to the same station. 

Mr. Sekon’s book is for Londoners who know the: Metropolis 
fairly well, for it will dazzle those without a clear sense of 
London’s topography. Mr. Sekon is clearly a Londoner 
and brings in some pleasant personal reminiscence—pick- 
pockets at work on an open deck ’bus, water-supply brought 
in pails to his father’s house. He edited the Railway Magazine 
from 1897 to 1910 and the Railway and Travel Monthly from 
1910 until 1922, so that he may be said to know his subject 
thoroughly. The chapters include ones on pedestrianism, 
omnibuses, steamboats, cabs, bicycling, trade vehicles, and a 
long section on railways. 

The dust jacket says that this book contains information 
for the statistician. With the aid of the good index he will 
find it, but the book will give most pleasure to the other 
person whom the publisher recommends to read it—‘‘ the amiable 
student of periods and manners.” Mr. Sekon does not write 
like a don, tracing developments to the bitter end. He has 
no bibliography. His is the fact-collecting mind of a para- 
graphist and his book reads like a series of entertaining 
footnotes. I found it stimulating and readable. His little 
tricks of style seem to suit his subject : 

*“Rowboats . . . were also hired by the London apprentices et 
hoc genus, workmen on the spree, and industrial Londoners generally 
on holiday, to a not inconsiderable extent—the state of the weather 
and of the personal exchequer permitting ! ” 

Since this book is one of facts, I have extracted a few which 
may please the general reader. The London General Omnibus 
Company was French in origin and finance. The average 
speed of a’bus in the ’sixties was 5} m.p.h. Short cuts on 
foot had a toll of 3d. on them and were called ‘‘ Halfpenny 
Hatches.”” A horse *bus ran down Farringdon Street till 
1916. The original name of the Daily News was the Daily 
Chronicle and Clerkenwell News. The Times had a personal 





«‘A most timely and readable volume.” 
THE SPECTATOR 


The Menace of 
British 
Depopulation 
by Dr. G. F. McCLEARY 


“A really admirable guide to a question 
of increasing public interest” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“A book . .. too slender to hold terrors 
for the busy man, and so engagingly written 
as to appeal both to the student and the layman ” 

THE LISTENER 


“The book is popularisation at its very best ” 
THE ECONOMIST 


“A calm and clear exposition of the problem 
of population within the Empire ; it commands 
respect and invites thought ” 

MELBOURNE HERALD 
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grudge against the S.E. Railway because a relation of on, 
of its owners was sacked from the London and Greenwich 
Railway. The grudge lasted sixty years. The Londgp 
and Blackwall started as a cable railway. Many S.E. Londop 
lines were atmospheric. The first cab shelter was erected 
in 1875 in St. John’s Wood. The first hansom appeareg 
in 1834. The first bicycle, of the type we see today, appeared 
in the ’eighties. The first oil driven ’bus appeared in 1899, 
Dogs were forbidden to draw carts in 1839. The G.WR, 
which ran the first underground trains (Paddington to Far. 
ringdon Street), introduced gas light in the carriages ang 
block telegraph signal control. Early coaches on the N.LR. 
were made ofpapiermaché. ‘‘ Tubes” were called such because 
the tunnels were made of iron segments. The first tube 
was the City and South London (King William Street to 
Stockwell), opened in 1890. It was also the first electric 
train. 

I only regret Lady Harberton’s bold move in first wearing 
bloomers for bicycling is not mentioned, nor is my great. 
great-uncle, who invented the contraption whereby a cabby 
was able to open the doors of his hansom without getting 
down from the box. 

One word on the production. Mr. Lynton Lamb’s dus{ 
jacket is charming. One could have wished that the pub. 
lishers had been more liberal with illustrations. Though the 
Oxford University Press is never conspicuously enterprising about 
colour-reproductions, colour plates are almost essential in a 
book on this beautiful subject. JOHN BETJEMAN, 


A BATTLEFIELD 


Australian Summer. By Neville Cardus. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d) 


CRICKET in England is a religion for men, which has not yet 
had its Pope Joan. Mr. Neville Cardus will almost certainly 
be indignant at finding his Australian Summer assigned to 
a woman for review. He is not likely to be appeased by such 
picturesque irrelevant excuses as that the reviewer in youth 
bought golf balls from Victor Trumper, had ‘teeth stopped by 
Mr. M. A. Noble, and for a time shared a governess with the 
elder brother of Mr. G. O. Allen. Nationality is the only 
plea which has any chance of availing, and it is hereby put 
forward, with a quotation from Mr. Cardus’ own. description 
of the Melbourne crowd: ‘*‘ women are as numerous almost as 
men, and they scream all day long.” 

So they do. The atmosphere in which Australian Test 
Matches are conducted is, as Mr. Cardus recognises, an 
atmosphere of war, and in war it is legitimate for women te 
scream. One of our national poets puts it neatly : 

“A spectator’s leg was broken from just merely looking on.” 


Surely no English series ever called for such a deal of warlike 
metaphor as is here set forth. You find Barnett hitting a four 
in the manner of “‘a man in a beleaguered city attempting a 
sortie,” ‘‘ death-or-glory hitting” from somebody else, “ the 
cordon of Australia’s counter-attack,” the sapper sapped, a 
standard-bearer (Barnett again) seizing ‘‘ the bullet-ridden 
English colours.” ‘‘ By heavens,” cries the war-correspondent, 
Mr. Cardus himself, ‘‘ what a game this cricket is in Australia. 
what a battleground, not to say a shambles, is made of a cricket: 
field.” So it is. The men who get their practice on concrete 
wickets, or wickets made of railway sleepers, or wickets not made 
at all must have an outlook different from that of English 
cricketers who take green grass for granted. 

This book is a delightful one. Its simple plan is to recount 
the incidents and emotions of each day’s Test Match play, 
followed by the match-card’s shorthand account of the state of 
the game. It is an excellent plan, allowing the reader his ful 
share of excitement, and communicating in a remarkable way 
the intensity of feeling, amounting sometimes to physical 
strain, which thunderously hangs about each one of these 
contests. There is generous appreciation of Australian strength. 
knowledgeable criticism of weakness. At the book’s end come 
three brief studies of character and performance ; Hammond, 
Bradman, Larwood. Anyone who still cares to remember the 
body-line controversy will know just what to think of it when 
he has read these 14 sane pages. Indeed, the imperturbable 
good temper of the whole book is notable. 

Herbalist Gerard says of the author’s eponymous plant. 
Carduus benedictus, that it is ‘‘ good to be laid upon the bitings 


. of mad dogs, serpents, spiders, or any venemous beasts what- 


soever.” Australian papers, please copy. HELEN SIMPSON. 
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Robespierre 
By DR. FRIEDRICH SIEBURG 


In view of present-day conditions in Europe 
this study of a country bemused by political 
doctrinaires is not without its special in- 
terest. The translation is by John Dilke. 


“A brilliantly coloured picture, vivid and 
remarkable.’—HAROLD NIcoLson in The 
Daily Telegraph. 

“Dr. Sieburg’s work is original in form, and 
gives an elaborate and often subtle and always 
lucid analysis of character.”—-The Times 
Literary Supplement. 

“This narrative has been related in scores of 
books, but never as lucidly and philosophically as 
by Dr. Sieburg.”—The New Statesman ard 
Nation. 


“A dramatic reconstruction.” —Zhe Sunday 
Times. 


““A bcok as notable for its balance as for fine 
writing.” —The Sphere. 


illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
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By Ivan Solonevich 


| This personal Record of Un- 
speakable Suffering constitutes 
perhaps the most damning 
exposure of Sovietism ever 
published. 





Translated into 12 languages. 





Illustrated. 12/6 net. 
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IN this announcement are inci 


works, of definite educational value, by authors of repute. 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 
KNOW THY BCDY—The Wo Wonders Within Us 
By “MEDICUS,” M.A., B.Sc., M.B., O.M. (4th Edition.) 


The most interesting physiological work “ever written. The 
vital interest of this work may be judged from the fact that 





South African Broadcasting Corporation 
NUDISM (SUN BATHING) 
THE NAKED TRUTH ABOUT NUDISM. By WM. WELBY. 
Fully illustrated. Deals in detail with the many aspects of the 
subject in the light of personal experience, close study, and wide 





yet published —- a ae ‘ ae 
NAKED AND UNASHAMED. By WM. WELBY. (6th Edition.) 
Treating the subject from the Historical, Moral, Health, Physio- 


illustrated 
‘HEALTH CULTURE 
THE HEART: The Prevention and Cure of Cardiac Conditions. 


By JAS. C. THOMSON. 
The author is the leading exponent of the new Biotherapy system, 





and its applications to Heart disorders 

HYPNOTISM MADE PRACTICAL. By J. LOUIS ORTON. 
You are bound to be impressed by the sound logical exposition 
of this much misunderstood science. In this new book is 


medically, educationally and socially a6 ye ae a 
MEMORY EFFICIENCY: HOW TO OBTAIN IT. By J. LOUIS 
ORTON. An effic ient memory is the basis of all success. This 


How to Acquire a Photographic Memory,” etc., etc, 
FOOT EFFICIENCY. By I. RAMSDEN. 


the home treatment of most foot, troubles 
THE CURE OF STAMMERING, STUTTERING, and Other Func- 
tional Speech Disorders. By J. LOUIS ORTON 


completely and clearly set, out in this remarkably successful book 
THE POPULAR SELF-HELP SERIES 


Hereunder are described eight popular hookicts, by Mr. W. R. 
Lucas, wherein is shown how to treat the particular ailments by 
the most effective natural methods, 

HOW TO REMEDY RHEUMATI 

HOW TO CONQUER CONSTIPATION 

HOW TO CURE COUGHS, COLDS, AND CATARRH, 

HOW TO ADJUST YOUR WEI IGHT. 

HOW TO CURE LIVER, KIDNEY, AND BLADDER TROUBLES. 

HOW TO CURE RUPTURE. HOW TO CURE INDIGESTION. 


All prices include postage. Complete catalogues free on request. 
These books can be obtained through your bookseller or direct from 


THORSONS, Publishers 








Dept. 182, 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


ona ee of subjects, = of the 
most popular of the Vital ge published by this Company. reason 
for their popularity and success is apparent. They are _ mena 
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discussion. Acclaimed as the most complete and up-to-date work 6/6 


logical, en and Common-sense sien of view. Beautifully 3/10 


and offers in this new book a lucid explanation of this method 3/10 


described How to Induce Hypnosis, and its beneficial value 3/10 


book shows you ‘ How to Train Your Memory— How to Memorise, 3/10 


A practical book on the Care of the Feet, wherein is described 9/9 


The simple non-operative means which have cured thousands are 9/9 
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Japan 
over Asia 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Author of ‘ Soviet Russia, ‘ Russia’s Iron Age.’ 
With 16 pages of Illustrations. 15/- net. 
A masterly analysis of Japanese foreign rela- 
tions and of the causes—political, economic and 
spiritual—that have led up to the present war, 


Escape to Life 


3y HEINZ LIEPMANN. 7/6 net. 


“Tt is one of the books which can never be forgotten, 


never as long as you live." JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


Facing the Irish Question 
By W. S. ARMOUR, D.Litt. 5/- net. 


A notable contribution to the Irish question. “The 
author has told the truth about Ulster as it never has 
been told before.’-—The Church Times. 


DUCKWORTH 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2 
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RIVAL RELIGIONS 


Revolutionary Religion. By Roger Lloyd. (Student Christian 


Movement Press. §s.) 
CANON LLoyp has a fluent pen which often leads to many 
more words than are necessary, an omnivorous power of 
reading which enables him to tear out lengthy quotations 
which could well be spared, and an engaging confidence 
which absolves too easily from penetration of positions he 
criticises and upholds. This mixture of literary virtue and 
vice mars the present work rather worse than it did some of 
the author’s earlier ones. It is too much like a mental inkpot 
spilt on paper. 

The question Canon Lloyd ‘sets out to answer is this. In 
view of the need for revolutionary change, are Christians 
bound to make a choice of allegiance between the two concrete 
movements of Fascism and Communism, or is there a third 
direction for them to take which will be equally revolutionary 
but distinctively Christian ? An opening chapter lays out the 
question and contains the argument of the book. Fascism 
and Communism can enlist enthusiastic emotional response 
from great masses. Though they are anti-Christian, some of 
their aims, different in the two cases, are congruous with 
Christian aims. Canon Lloyd finds more in Communism 
than in Fascism that can be reconciled with Christianity. 
To understand their attractiveness is to recognise the need 
for revolutionary change from the present conditions of human 
life. Their totalitarian claim gives them the force of a religion. 
This thesis is developed in the chapter on ‘‘ The Spirit of 
Totalitarianism.”’ Here there is a too slick refutation of 
Dialectical Materialism and an insufficient appreciation of 
the dogmatic outlook which underlies the philosophies lumped 
together as Fascist. The methods used, the similarities in 
behaviour and the mutual hatred of the two régimes are 
elaborated in a third chapter and ‘‘ The More Excellent Way ” 
of Christianity is outlined in the concluding one. 

The argument runs strongly when comparisons are made 
between Christian aims and those of its rivals, and when it 
shows that in Communism totalitarianism is a betrayal owing 
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in which these have been recorded and where they might 
be studied by other biochemic practitioners and naturopaths, 
or even, possibly, by a not too hide-bound doctor. 
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toits lack of-a religious spirit, whereas in Fascism totalitarianign 
is a conscious purpose. ‘The weakness- of Canon Lloyd, 
case is that he contrasts actual political movements on g 
one hand with an unembodied doctrine on “the other, | 
does not therefore answer the crucial question : “If Christiagiy | 
is superior to its rivals by its interpretation of existence aij 
its conception of a new world, how can its revolutionary 
quality be given concrete application in the structure of sogj 
for its superiority does not by itself give it that power ? 

is the missing factor which is present in Communism ag 
Fascism and makes them revolutionary not only in idea by 
in actual history ? ~The answer could only ‘be reached by, 
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comparison of the contrasted dogmas as to the nature of Colt 
reality or by translating Christian beliefs into a concre 

picture of social relations to be contrasted not only with ni 

totalitarian rivals but also with the Capitalist civilisation ree 

they have set out to overthrow or to heal. Canon Lloyd radio 9 

does not attempt the first and definitely disallows the second, windin 
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A MUSICIAN ON MEDICINE phys 

Doctors, Disease and Health. By Cyril Scott. (Methuen. 7s, 6d) et 

Mr. Cyrit Scott’s opinion of the medical profession, Ask t 


broadly speaking, is clearly a little less than high. “‘ Countles 
people,” he says, “are suffering from the indirect and 
disastrous results of a misplaced confidence in up-to-date 
medical men who, glamoured by their vast accumulation of 
learning, have turned their backs on wisdom and common, 
sense.” Their professional Press, he considers, is animated 
by a “narrow trade-union spirit,’”’ and their mentality ij 
general ‘‘is such that they are as obsessed by dogmas as are 
many clergymen.” A great many of them, he says, are not 
even aware, for example, that the cause of cancer has been 
discovered or, if they are so aware, deny or ignore the men= 
five of whom Mr. Scott mentions: by name—who have proved 
what the cause is. 

So much for the doctors. Mr. Scott states that “ there is 
in truth but one disease, having as its dual cause self-poisoning 
and deficiency.” 

Its manifestations, as he admits, may of course be different; 
such as “‘ rheumatism in one individual, as diabetes in another; 
as consumption in a third, as cancer in a fourth.” And “in 
order to understand the various manifestations of disease we 
must turn to the study of astrology.”” Mr. Scott, who evidently 
does not share St. Augustine’s views on astrologers, states 
that ‘‘ the type of body of each individual is governed by the 
position of the planets at the moment of birth; the position 
of the planets also governs the types of diseases from which 
he is liable to suffer.” The typical Leo native, for instance, é 
is ‘“‘ broad-shouldered and exceedingly robust in all respects.” q 
But, as Leo governs the heart and back, he is liable—Mr. } 
Scott’s own father, he tells us, was an example—to lumbago 
and heart disease. 

Pisces, on the other hand, governs the feet; and it is “a 
noteworthy fact,’ Mr. Scott says, ‘‘ that people with the sign 
of Pisces are particularly liable to catch colds as the result of 
wet feet, whereas others may get their feet wet without any 
appreciable harm resulting.” It is obvious that to have 
established such a fact as this must have meant an extremely 
exact and patient study of an enormous number of human 
life-histories and their comparison with an equally large 
number of similarly observed control-groups of persons not 
bearing the sign of Pisces. And it would perhaps be an 
advantage if a reference to these researches were to be included 
in future editions of Mr. Scott’s book. 

Indeed, it might be argued that the book suffers a little 
throughout from a certain under-documentation. Mr. Scott 
says, for example, that he has read—but he does not say 
where—that “since the employment of luminal, the ratio 
of admission to institutions for epileptics has steadily risen,” 
while, ‘‘ as against orthodox treatment, both the homoeopathic 
and biochemic practitioners have a large number of cures al 
to their credit. So also have the naturopaths.” But he 
mentions no names or relative series of cases, with theif be 
verifications and after-histories, or even the books or journals 
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A letter or post ecard to our address will 
bring you a catalogue of ESSE Cookers. 
If you are interested in kitchen cleanliness 
and economy, better flavoured and more 
evenly cooked dishes and a’ contented staff— 
an ESSE is the cooker for you. Cooks who 
use an ESSE say they will not work with 
any other cooker, for it is always alight, 
eliminates so much dirty work, and ovens 
and boiling plate can always be relied upon 
to give results desired, at any time. We have 
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FICTION 
By KATE | O'BRIEN 


| Weidman’s is about a moron—indeed it is about some; 
(Chapman and Hall. 


Castle Corner. By Joyce Cary. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


I’m Not Complaining. By Ruth Adam. 


7s. 6d.) 
I Can Get It For You Wholesale. By Jerome Weidman. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


The Property of a Gentleman. By Richard Ullmann. (Faber 
and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Strangers. By Claude Houghton. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


I was almost alone last year in my inability to be enthusiastic 
about The African Witch, which seemed documentarily so 
sound, but which I believed lacking in that pervasive power 
which makes a fiction true without reference to the accuracy 
of its foundational facts. Now, reading Castle Corner, which 
I find a hundred times more to my liking than Mrs. Cary’s 
earlier novel, I am still puzzled and uneasy, while copiously 
entertained. Too copiously. This book is too long and 
too repetitive of its effects. A common fault, but one which 
writers less informed, observant and witty than Mrs. Cary 
can, if possessing a certain sustained authoritativeness which 
she lacks, make more bearable to the reader. And yet—how 
entertaining it is! How brilliant in understated comment, 
as when a young British officer forces himself upon the 
attention of a dangerous African tribe. How twisted and 
ironic in tenderness sometimes, as when a little boy dies. 
How amusing and clearly pictorial, as when an Irish landowner 
climbs a ladder, in presence of his admiring servants and 
tenants, to touch up an old set-piece of the Queen, in prepara- 
tion for the Diamond Jubilee. This unimportant scene is 
immortally bright with the sense of summer morning, comedy 
and good humour. The putting in of the high light on the 
Queen’s eyeball—‘‘ Lave her now sir,’”’ ‘‘ Ye’ll spoil her,” 
** That’s the last touch ’—it may seem trivial to harp on one 
such slight thing in a book that is constantly illuminated 
with more significant brilliancies, but the point I am trying 
to arrive at is that, on the evidence of this novel, Mr. Cary 
is a writer of short stories, and that Castle Corner is in fact 
not a novel at all, but a collection of brilliant short stories. 
It deals with an Irish landowning family in Donegal in the 
period between the death of Parnell and the South African 
War, and it embraces their adventures not only in Donegal 
but in Africa and England. The family is very fin de siécle— 
but very Irish, a reservation which paradoxically relates them 
more to Tchekov than to Wilde. To be just to its high 
quality and to one’s own cavilling one would need to quote 
illustratively—and the temptation to quote is immense. But 
other novelists wait on my limited space, so in haste and 
indecision I can only say that I believe the author of Castle 
Corner to be an important short story writer who has lost his 
way; and I commend his interesting problem to those who 
care about the art of creative prose-writing. 

I’m Not Complaining is laconic, complete, informative and— 
except in the matter of grammar—every way commendable. 
It’s as dry as a Bath Oliver biscuit, but by no means so snobbish. 
It is all about the goings-on of staff and pupils in a provincial 
board-school and their encounters with clergy, police, inspec- 
tors, &c. One may marvel that so much happens under the 
surface in so ordinary and depressed a setting—but in life, too, 
one is often asked to confront the same marvel. The book 
is very contemporary and beautifully neutral. There is one 
awkward passage of sentiment towards the end when “ I”— 
a teacher called Madge Brigson—becomes emotionally involved 
with a “‘ Red ”’ clergyman who is already affianced to a colleague, 
but the embarrassment blows away by God’s mercy, and surface 
is restored—a matt, hard surface. An admirable piece of 
wors—I’m Not Complaining. 

By choice I know little about hard-boiled eggs, but I suspect 
that their chief merit may be that all question as to the soundness 
of any particular egg is lost in the hard-boiling. (This 
sentence is profoundly symbolical.) The New York Times 
has said that J Can Get It For You Wholesale is ‘‘as hard-boiled 
as a twelve-minute egg” and though I think it should have 
written ‘‘twelve minutes egg,’ I do not otherwise dispute 
this vague verdict. What I do dispute is the blurb’s comparison 
with Babbitt. Babbitt was a book about a human being, 
abort someone very low indeed in brain power, as most of 
us are, but richly normal in sensuality, sentiment and an every- 
day kind of sensibility. Babbitt was a warm book which only a 
Moron could call unimportant. But this book of Jerome 
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sub-human. And why not? There are plenty of gy 
humans walking round in trousers or skirts. But the 
difficulty here is that one is not sure that his creator 
understands how atrociously and humiliatingly sub-humy 
is his clever little dirty worm of a Harry Bogen. If he dog~ 
O.K. My mistake and no bones broken. Any materia, 
which its user fully understands, is legitimate material. By 
all through this book I had a suspicion that its author asky 
me to sympathise in a very quiet way with the impossij 
badness of his clever little Jew-boy from the Bronx, and that] 
was expected to find something touching in his selfish, 
moody, megalomaniac love for his old mother. These alleyjp. 
tions escaped me, but compensatorily I loved the Bronx anj 
Seventh Avenue slang. Still, in the name of the author ¢ 
Babbitt and all novelists of sensibility I protest against beigy 
asked to read 340 pages all about a megalomaniac moron, 

The Property of a Gentleman also claims, on its wrappe, 
comparison with an established novelist. This time—implici 
in the title—the challenge is to Galsworthy. But Galsworty 
was a natural novelist in that conceptions of character move 
him to imagine situations, whereas Mr. Ullmann makes the tyr; 
error of believing that situation, once invented, hands oy 
character as a sort of coupon gift. Oliver Brooke, the centr 
figure of this novel, is an “‘ invented ” character—invented x 
flagrantly as are other minor characters to fit the author’s im. 
probable theory-plot. Oliver is the victim of a vain, selfish fathe 
whose love for him wrecks his first marriage and, making hin 
incapable of love for a woman, yet obsesses him with the ideag 
continuity forthe Brookes. That Eve, the young woman-novelis 
whom he persuades into a grotesque mariage de convenan: 
which is to give him a child but none of the boredom of a wif 
—that Eve young and old, especially old, is as incredible ani 
rootless as is the child of her marriage, Carol, is only one prod 
among many in this book that fiat must in these matters be said 
by the whole imagination, not merely by the industrioy 
brain. “Carol, the child of Oliver’s curious marriage, Card 
who rediscovers her mother and who is in all essentials such: 
disappointment to her pseudo-Soames father—is in facti 
quite touching figure, and the book’s clearest symptom of it 
author’s imaginative powers. But are we persuaded in fact of 
her potentialities as a murderess ? Not we. Her attempt on th: 
life of her maddening father is, in its context, beautifull 
incredible—as untrue as that the old, tippling Eve, rediscovered, 
is the same woman who, in intelligent youth, consented to 
Oliver’s fantastic plan and gave birth to Carol. Mr. Ulimam 
is still at sea about the relationship between the artist and hs 
design. He seems to think that the latter is the captain of tk 
ship. Fatuous, ‘surely, to argue this with him ? In any ca 
his own natural talent, of which he has plenty, is almos 
bound to force home at last the reality of the novelist 
undertaking. - 

When I opened Strangers and read that “‘ Grantham wa 
above middle height, slender but powerfully built, with a wel: 
poised head and thick chestnut hair” I suffered a wave o 
comfortable surprise which yet, alas, was not enough to prevent 
my turning to read the clues to the author’s ability set ou 
on the back flap of the wrapper. And there I learnt—Claué: 
Houghton being a new planet in my ken—that in the opinion 
my betters he is this, that and the other that is very it- 
portant indeed, among other things that he is the “‘ foremost 
exponent of the metaphysical attitude in fiction.” Wel, 
well! The book is.all about the gentleman I have just describe 
to you, who is in middle life, doing well in a very smart wa 
in the wholesale textile business, married to a wife for whom 
he has now only a mystical, spiritual emotion of some kind, 
possessing three children and in love for three parts—not tht 
last part—of the book with a young woman called Crystal 
who loves him whole-heartedly. Also he has symptoms of heatt 
disease which make it clear to all experienced novel-readet 
that he will drop dead in the second-last-chapter. Which 
does, to our relief, leaving room in the last chapter for pov! 
Crystal to be very caddish indeed to his good wife. Theft 
are a great many characters, there is a romantic journey 
Czechoslovakia, there are innumerable conversations whic 
I take to be “ metaphysical,” and there is an embarrassift 
repetitiveness in the love-making. 
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/ HOMELESS 


If it were not for the Church Army there 
would be many more homeless men and 
women in the streets than there are to-day. 








every second 
per minute 
hour 


£221, 000 - -* per year 


extends me, ¥ 
A WARM 1D) “ Think, for a moment, of the enormous responsibility of 

|, aaa Guy’s Hospital in facing expenses like this on an assured 
WELCOME incom? of orly £57,099, without refusing in any way the 
i fi necessary demands of every man, woman and child who 
g} seeks new health and relief from pain within the 


FOOD AND ' Hospital’s walls. 
SHELTER An ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION or a donation will make it 
easier for Guy’s to continue its progressive work, Please 


and a send to The Treasurer, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E.1, 


CHANCE |\h W ’ f P 
of better things 
PLEASE \ : U § 


these practical efforts by a gift to 
Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D.,55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 
SARA 0 0 PORRRIRR OF Sa e in RRR A S  PRR 

















A good tin, 
don’t you think ? 


We don’t like boasting, but we do honestly believe that our Cut Golden 
Bar 2 oz. vacuum tin (at 2/-) is just about the Last Word in tins! 
We won’t give you a lecture on it, but do please notice: 1. The 
vacuum — hear the hiss, on opening 2. How spilling is prevented as 
you fill your pipe from the tin 3. The handy shape and smooth 
turned-over rims 4. The ease with which the tin is opened, and the 
way the lid snaps to again §. The useful little extra you find on top of 


thetobacco. You can get this tobacco in the Original form or Ready Rubbed. : 





tasved by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Grisain and Ireland), tre, CB93B 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL SURVEY OF 
LONDON 
Volume XVIII: The Strand 


Students of London topography can- 
not be too grateful to the County Council 
for co-operating with the London Survey 
Committee .and thus expediting the 
great task that it began long ago. The 
new volumes are not only appearing 
more frequently but are published at a 
guinea instead of at a prohibitive price. 
The latest to appear deals with the diffi- 
cult and fascinating history of the Strand 
at its western end, as a second part of 
the account of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
No part of London has been more com- 
pletely transformed by rebuilding. The 
mansions with their gardens on the 
river have vanished. Northumberland 
House, which stood to the west of the 
station till 1874, is shown by plans and 
photographs to have been a_ veritable 
palace. The station itself covers the site 
of Hungerford Market (1682—1862), 
which Dickens knew in its most derelict 
stage. The rise and fall of the Adelphi, 
the Adams’ great gamble, are fully 
recorded, with many delightful photo- 
graphs. It is shown for the first time 
that the interior of No. 12 Buckingham 
Street is much the same as when Pepys 
lived there. The historical notes on 
each property are full and exact, so that 
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In the most wonderful ski-ing 
country 


LES RASSES 


sur Ste.-Croix. Alt. 4,000 ft. 


LE GRAND HOTEL 


Open throughout the whole winter. 
Every comfort. Excellent cuisine. 
Inclusive terms 10 fres. = 9/6. 


WEEK-END ARRANGEMENTS. 
Tel.: 63.15. 


Orchestra, Garages. 














LENK 


BERNESE OBERLAND 
THE GRAND HOTEL 
SPORTHOTEL, WILDSTRUBEL 


sports. Entertainments. 
The Funicular-Sleighs assure 
the whole Winter. 











All Winter 
Orchestras. 
excellent ski-ing 

















SCHULS — TARASP 
(Engadin 4,000-5,500 ft.). 
Wonderful for every kind of Winter sport. 


Tarasp MepicinaL WATERS. 














SWISS SKI-ING SCHOOL. 


Prospectus on demand. 





one can identify the famous residents of 
each successive generation. The un- 
named authors have done their work 
admirably. 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
1922—1930 
Edited by J. R. H. Weaver 


This volume (Oxford University Press. 
28s.) contains the biographies of those 
dying in the nine years between 1922 and 
1930, whose “ activities, ideas, writings 
or discoveries are deemed to have made 
a definite contribution to the annals of 
their generation.”’ This—the twenty-fifth 
—is more than complementary to the 
earlier volumes ; it stands by itself as an 
interesting and essential portrait of at 
least one generation. The biographical 
sketches, which admirably serve their 
purpose, are written by persons thor- 
oughly familiar with their subjects. In 
the political field there are the biogra- 
phies of four Prime Ministers, Lords 
Rosebery, Balfour and Oxford and Mr. 
Bonar Law, and those of Lords Morley, 
Lansdowne, Milner, Curzon, Birkenhead 
and Haldane. In the military field there 
are Lords Haig, Ypres and Rawlinson, 
Sir Henry Wilson, Sir John de Robeck 
and Sir Hugh Evan-Thomas. In letters, 
Bridges, Conrad, St. Loe Strachey, 
Thomas Hardy, W. H. Hudson and D. H. 
Lawrence. Representing philosophy 
there are Bosanquet and F. H. Bradley ; 
classics, Ridgeway and James Ward; 
economics, Alfred Marshall; history, 
Lord Bryce, Sir J. Corbett, Prothero, 
T. F. Tout, Sir George Trevelyan and 
William Ward. Few books of reference 
are such a delight to browse on as well 
as to consult. 


THE INSCRIPTION OVER 
THE GATE 


By H. R. Wackrill 


After dealing with the most general 
problems of aesthetics in his first book, 
A Note on Modern Painting, Mr. Wackrill 
has now gone to the opposite extreme 
and has written his new volume (Peter 
Davies, 5s.) on one picture, namely, the 
water-colour by Blake showing Dante 
and Virgil going into the gate of Hell. 
But the author brings to bear on the 
particular case the same sensibility that 
he applied to the general theory, and the 
book is an extremely interesting record 
of the reactions of one artist to the work 
of another. Mr. Wackrill uses a very 
personal method of analysis, creating 
the right atmosphere by describing 
events not directly artistic, but which 
coloured or help to explain his feelings. 
In the last chapter he even writes: down 
his views as a dialogue, a form which is 
perhaps better suited to the matter than 
the almost artificially objective method of 
using he instead of J in the first part 
to describe what are clearly personal 
feelings. The book contains an excellent 
analysis of the problems which Blake’s 
painting raises, particularly the question 
of how far the formal element is im- 
portant and how far Blake cared only 
for the meaning of his symbols. Some 
readers will probably not agree with 
Mr. Wackrill’s conclusions on _ this 
matter, but that does not affect the inter- 
est of his account. ‘The scope of the 
book is limited by the fact that the 
author speaks little of Blake’s poetry or 


= 






his political views, without which jx; 
hard to give any full explanation Of th 
artist’s mentality. But as a gx 
analysis of certain aspects of his Painting 
Mr. Wackrill’s essay will be of lasting 
value. 














EX AFRICA 
By Dr. Hans Sauer 


In this account (Bles, 18s.) of jj 
early life in South Africa, from jj 
birth on a Dutch farm to his accom 
ing Rhodes on the dramatic Matabeh 
Indaba of the Matopos, Dr. Sauer amply 
proves his title: Ex Africa semp 
aliqgud novi. His description. of jg 
among the Dutch farmers of the ’seyey, 
ties and “eighties is curiously remote anj 
picturesque. Dr. Sauer was a man ¢ 
action, and his fight against smallpor 
was only the first incident in an advep. 
turous life that included imprisonmey 
for taking part in the Jameson raid, Hy 
attitude is objective ; he is not interestaj 
in natives except as part of his difficulties: 
the only objects which lead him frog 
cool common sense to heights of lyricg 
ecstasy are the delicious roast antelops 
(‘* an oribi saddle is a dish to dream aboy 
for years’) and game-birds. Dr. Save 
is an excellent shot, and his hunting 




























expeditions with Rhodes and othe 
famous South Africans are wel 
recounted. ‘The book is well writte 


practical, shrewd and incisive, though 
naturally hardly in sympathy with 
modern ideals. It ends with an anecdote 
of Rhodes after the close of the Matebek 
rebellion, and Dr. Sauer promises 4 


further volume of his _ historic 
reminiscences. 
AIR WAR 


By W. O. D. Pierce 


Under this rather misleading title 
less than one-third of the whole 5 
concerned with the military aspect 
of aviation—this book (Watts, 2s. 64) 
presents what really amounts to : 
general survey of the evolution of flying 
and airpower from the first dreams 
the legends of Daedalus and Ikarus 
down to the most recent development 
and problems. On the technical side 
it presents a clear and interesting pictur 
of the fundamental problems and ¢ 
the reasons for such development 
as that from the biplane to the monoplan 
in post-War years, thus forming ‘ 
useful supplement to studies of a mor 
military character, but its claim 0 
deal specially with the social aspect 
of air warfare remains a puzzle and: 
disappointment to the reader. At th 
last the nigger in the woodpile emerges 
in the conclusion that a true morat 
can become possible only in a Su§ 
which has repudiated profit making % 
its internal policy and economic impeti 
alism as its foreign policy, as it ha 
been*the case in the Union of Socialis 
Soviet Republics. 


STOP AND GO 


By V. C. Buckley 


Stop and Co. (Hutchinson. 12s. 64. 
has little to distinguish it from the many 
other travel books of this class. Mr. 
Buckley described his experiences # 
Ireland, America, Luxembourg 
Liechtenstein pleasantly enough, bw 
travel undertaken for no particular put 
pose by aperson with a conventional vie 
of most things and only average curiosit} 
can hardly be expected to provid 
material for a book of originality. Tk 
entertainment is therefore not very & 
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citing and no more informative than a 
packet of picture postcards. There are, 
however, no positively dull chapters. 
Mr. Buckley knows his limitations as a 
traveller and a writer, describes the ob- 
yious views in the obvious words and so 
being unpretentious is agreeable com- 
any. The section on Luxembourg is 
the most interesting, for considering its 
attractiveness that country is still little 
known to English tourists. It is also 
the most irritating, for its sketchiness. 
What’s the use of telling us that nearly 
every other shop is a patisserie, without 
telling us what sort of cakes it sells ? 


FAMOUS LOVE LETTERS 


Edited by Marjorie Bowen 

The title of this anthology (Herbert 
Jenkins, 15s.) is not perfectly expressive 
of the contents. Most of the writers 
of “famous love-letters”’ seem to be 
adequately represented (and also neatly 
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oad labelled, partitioned off and biographic- 
culties: ally disposed of by the editor), but there 
n fron a are other things as well. Miss Bowen 
Lyi may have attempted to turn a straight- 
telopg forward feast of sentiment into a 
0 abou sometimes ironic commentary on the 
| Sane: elusive passion ; or she may not have. 
yunting At any rate, dispersed amongst the 
othe gold we have a considerable body 
wel of correspondence which fails to suit 
vritter, «2 «Single aspect of the complex mood 
though appealed to by the title. There are letters 
wit of Henry VII which, unless irony of 
ecdote the heaviest sort is meant, have no place 
atebel in this book. Some of the Nelson 
ises 4 letters, too, are more the thinking 
torial aloud of a harassed navigator in a hurry 
to catch a breeze than expressions of 
solicitude. The book might with 
better justice have been called ‘‘ Letters 
of Famous Lovers.” But once that 
criticism is made there is little more 
title to be said ; in an anthology the sins of 
ole se ~OMission are the important ones, and 
spect of these there are few. So many of the 
64: finest things are here, both of our own 
to 2 country and of France. 
yj 
=a EDWARD WILSON: 
[karus NATURE LOVER 
ak By George Seaver 
fom Dr. Edward Wilson, who died with 
4 ¢ Scott, Bowers and Oates in the Antarctic 
mks in 1912, was a naturalist and an artist 
“ of rare distinction. Many people who 
" were charmed by Mr. Seaver’s life of 
oe Wilson will be glad to have this supple- 
m * mentary volume, made up from Wilson’s 
oats letters and diaries and illustrated from 
it his delightful drawings, fourteen of them 
™“ in colour (Murray, Ios. 6d.). Wilson 
age was once sorely tempted to throw up his 
a medical studies for art, and drawings 
Sta such as the “ Little Owl ”’ and the 
san Blue Tit” certainly rank with the 
a best of their kind. Moreover, he could 
‘. write, The scattered notes on birds 
lis and butterflies and flowers at home or 
in Norway, Switzerland and New Zea- 
land, no less than the pages on the South 
Polar journeys, are uncommonly in- 
teresting ; they show expert knowledge 
as well as a passionate love for all living 
6a things. Wilson’s repeated references to 
a the rapid extinction of the native fauna 
Mr and flora of New Zealand increase our 
- Tegret that he was not able to make the 
ani thorough study of this subject which 
se he had planned. Mr. Seaver brings 
- a the fact that the fossils collected by 
aia Wilson in the closing stages of the last 
ee journey and found in the hut where he 
ide and his comrades lay dead have proved 
tea © be of the highest geological import- 
a ance. The sacrifice was not made in 
vain, 
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we quote below, 
than justified our confidence. 
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ARTHUR BARKER = 


WINGED 
PHARAOH 


by JOAN GRANT 
10/6 NET 


SIXTH LARGE PRINTING 


EN we published 


WINGED PHARAOH in 
October 
definitely we think it the most 
exciting and important book 
we have published.” Its recep- 
tion not only by the public but 
by responsible 


we said: “ quite 


literary 
some of whose opinions 
has more 
@oee#ee#3es?s6 


“The book which stands head and shoulders above all 


others.” 
HOWARD SPRING 


“Stands in a class apart for its high sense of spiritual 
values, as well as for its glowing background.” 
THE TIMES 
“The book is, it were, clairvoyant, so clear, so 
sweet, so living are the pictures conjured; it reads 
like an unclouded dream, like something written when 
out of the body, and brought back .. . contains that 
light which shone long before our first century and 
shone a good deal brighter than it shines now.” 
RONALD FRASER 


as 


“T have been enthralled by the book as by nothing I 


have read for years.” 

L. A. G. STRONG 
““« Winged Pharaoh’ is beyond all praise ... it is so 
wise, so beautiful ; a flame of light in the darkness of 
our barbaric modern world.” 


DENNIS WHEATLEY 
“ The treasure she sets before us is finer than anything 
that came from Tutankhamen’s tomb.” 


HADLAND DAVIS IN BOOKS OF TO-DAY 


books that I 
‘Winged 


“Tf I had to make a list of modern 
thought would be of permanent value, 
Pharaoh’ would figure very high.” 

THE BYSTANDER 


“ Almost visionary in its brightness and precision.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


“A book of astonishing power, clarity, and charm... 
consistently alive and enthralling.” ; 
DAILY MAIL 


@eec€c @ @ UST as our original belief 
WINGED PHARAOH 
has been so wholeheartedly 
endorsed—so we are confident 
that the year 1938 will see an 
ever-increasing demand by all 
sections of the reading public 
for this remarkable book, 


12 Orange Street, W.C.2 
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MOTORING 


The German Motor Roads and Ours 

It is probably too much to hope that the recent inspection 
by the Minister of Transport of the German special motor- 
roads will lead to any memorable step on the part of the 
Government towards a radical improvement of our own 
makeshift highway-system—nor, perhaps, is it reasonable. 
We have committed ourselves to a laborious programme of 
road-improvements on the fashionable five-year plan (a 
phrase that must be as comfortable to the rulers of Europe 
as the Aegean Sea was to the schoolboy—‘“ it” might be 
there, “‘ it” might be done in five years) and although nothing 
like the promised sum has been or is being spent on it the 
mere fact that Mr. Burgin declares himself, in warm terms, 
to be much impressed with the excellence of the German 
roads is an unlikely augury of immediate action. 


Our Immediate Need 


The plain facts are that the sooner we get at least a nucleus 
of roads specially reserved for high-speed traffic the sooner 
shall we see the beginning of a reduction of accidents. This 
is not to say that England wants a system so comprehensive 
as Germany, where military considerations must always 
come first, but the need for an arterial plan connecting 
London with the chief ports and the industrial centres, a 
plan of roads that would relieve the existing highways that 
are always being tinkered with and always at too deliberate 
a rate, is obvious enough. 

What is obvious, however, is not always ministerially 
expedient and a sudden departure from a policy that has 
been so heavily boomed as the £100 million Five Year Plan 
is a great deal to expect. Miracles do very occasionally 
happen—and, after all, why did Mr. Burgin drive all those 
miles so very fast if he took interest only in the scenery ? 
Let us continue to hope. 


The Beauty of Efficiency 


And I hope he enjoyed his experience as much as I did 
last June, when at the very civil invitation of Dr. Todt I 
was shown the latest section, still closed to the public, some- 
where between Ulm and Stuttgart. Nothing Mr. Burgin 
said in praise of that superb modern highway exaggerates 
its wonders, as they must seem to our eyes in 1938. It 
may be that in another twenty years it and its fellows that 
are to knit country and town and frontier into one neat 
pattern will be as out-of-date as our own tragic Kingston 
bypass, but in the light of our present understanding of a 
new problem they are magnificent. And, moreover, aston- 
ishingly beautiful, with the bloom of virgin countryside and 
“the keen, unpassioned beauty of a great machine.” 


A Distinguished Car 

The appearance of the new 12-cylinder Lagonda is an 
event of definite importance to the British industry and 
its well-earned reputation at home and abroad. I took 
it over my own trial route a short time ago and I do not 
think I am being invidious when I say that I was more 
impressed with its performance and manners than I have 
been with those of any car I have driven so far, all circum- 
stances taken into consideration—date, power, size and 
price. It may not be, it probably is not everybody’s car, 
but it is certainly a car that must compel the admiration and 
respect of every motor engineer and every owner-driver 
in the world. Not everybody wants a car that will do 110 
miles an hour with a large closed body as easily, as noiselessly 
and as smoothly as most others achieve 70 or 80, but every- 
body, whether he knows it or not, would like the by-products 
of such a speed—the life, the instantaneous acceleration, 
the flexibility and the safety. 
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The Safety of Power 

Its gear-ratio, gear-silence and low-compressioned my. 
cylinder engine give it an all-round performance | 
never seen excelled, only once, perhaps, equalled. Yoy ¢ 
drive it at over 80 miles an hour on third and (I belj 
though I did not attempt it myself) at 70 on second with sug 
smoothness that except at the peak of speed you mj 
imagine yourself to be on top. Nobody wants to do anything 
so flamboyantly foolish, but the fact that it is part of th 
car’s general capabilities enormously increases its scope ani 
safety. You can accelerate out of a tight place not only§ 
very high speed but with such braking power available y 
throttle-closing, plus the action of the. brakes themselyg 
as should make the average decent driver a model of sj 
and safety. 

Frankly I found driving the Lagonda a new experieng 
of the most fascinating kind. It is superlatively well sp 
it holds the road faultlessly and its control is so light and eay 
that it never occurred to me that I was driving a 110-mile-g. 
hour car weighing 37 cwt. and registering 180 h.p. They 
figures suggest the favourite monster of the rabid and ignoray 
reactionary, but the plain fact is that all that power, » 
beautifully controlled, makes the car as safe as it is possibk 
for any motor-car to be. At any price such a car would be, 
feather in the assembled caps of any nation’s designers; 
at between £1,485 and £1,680 or so for normal first-clay 
coachwork it is nothing less than a triumph. It should t& 
its place among the very few really great cars in motorig 
history. q 


To Winter Sports by Road 5 

My notes on the Monte Carlo Rally, now in its last and 
fiercest stages, have drawn inquiries from two Spectaip 
readers on the feasibility of going to their chosen skiig 
places by private car instead of by excessively and -uncom 
tortably public boat-and-train. I have no information aboit 
the French or Italian resorts, but as a rule it is quit 
easy to get to several places in Switzerland or near enough 
to them. Last year, in January, a friend of mine ma& 
two separate journeys to the Alps and back, onc a 
the sort of saloon that is described as commodious ani 
once in the sort that its flatterers call bijou, and ead 
time the trip was carried out without difficulty. I followed 
part of his route myself in the summer, to get an idea of th 
country traversed and of the accommodation to be met with, 
and granted the essential absence of blizzards there is » 
reason why the run to the Engadine should not be justa 
much fun now as in June. ' 


Chains and Heat 


The way he went and I have often been at other seasons 
is across France to Bale, on to Zurich and then by La&k 
Wallen to Coire and Tiefencastel, at the foot of the Jule 
Pass. This is kept open all through the winter and, although 
its height is over 7,000 feet, the snow-ploughs leave a pra- 
ticable road for cars down to Silvaplana and St. Mori 
Chains must be carried but the local garages do all th 
dirty work of fitting and removal for you. I remember hi 
telling me that the only serious discomfort he suffered wa 
from the heat. The interior of the commodious saloo1, 
under an Alpine sun, he said, resembled an oven with a 





overhead grill. Outside the thermometer lurked in th 
tens, Fahrenheit. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied) 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payabl 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advit 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.| 











MONTREUX 


Territet-Clarens 





JULY 2nd & 3rd, 


° T 

Lake of Geneva, Switzerland | : 
THE WELL-KNOWN SHELTERED RESORT. C 
: 

S 

V 


FULL INCLUSIVE WEEKLY TERMS FROM £2 10s. 
WINTER SPORTS IN IMMEDIATE VICINITY. 


All information through the Swiss Federal Railways, 118 Regent St.. S.W.1\, the travel agencies, and the official information office at Montreux. 
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DUCHESS 
CRUISES 


Perfect 20,000 ton ships, large. 
comfortable and steady. First 
class only. 

DUCHESS OF RICHMOND 
28 days cruise to West Africa 
and Morocco, from 48 Gns. 
DUCHESS OF ATHOLL 
20 days cruise to West Africa 
and Morocco, from 34 Gns. 
(EASTER) 

DUCHESS OF RICHMOND 
11 days cruise to Madeira and 
Morocco from 19 Gns, 


MAR.15 


MAR.23 


APR.14 





For Further Particulars 
— Your Local Agent, or 


World’s Greatest Travel System 

Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 
(WHtehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall 
¢ Street,E.C.3., London and all princi- 
pal cities. 








MILES vp THe 
AMAZON 


Delightful 7 weeks’ tours 
in an ocean liner without 
change of ship. 


From Liverpool to PORTUGAL — MADEIRA — 
BRAZIL. Tours fares, including all the organized 
excursions, £75, £80, and £85. 

s.s. HILARY, April 8, 

also s.s. ANSELM, May 13, 

and throughcut the year. 

Bpecial reduced fares for summer sailings, £60, £70, £75. 
Siugle and two-bedded rooms—no inside rooms. For full 


barticulars and illustrated booklet apply to Devt. No, 4. 


Booth Line 


Cunard Building, Liverpool 3, or 
1/3 Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2, 
and the usual Agents. 











SPRING HOLIDAYS 


The Travel Manager is at all times 
willing to obtain special information 
required by readers in the matter of 





Cruises, Tours, or Independent 
Travel. Enquiries should be addressed 
to The Travel Manager, ‘“* The 
=, 99 Gower Street, London, 














TRAVEL NOTES 
NEW ZEALAND 


IF one is permitted to judge of such matters 
by official statistics, New Zealand may well 
claim to be the healthiest country in the 
world, since it had, in 1935, both the lowest 
death rate and the highest expectation of 
life, even including infants. Certainly it 
has everything in its favour in this respect : 
a climate which is mild and sunny, and an 
ample rainfall well distributed through the 
year. The annual average of sunshine is 
in the neighbourhood of 2,000 hours, a 
figure comparable to that of Italy. The 
country is remarkably varied in character : 
downland, plains, large tracts of hills and 
mountains, with plenty of lakes and rivers 
make travel a delight. While industry has 
grown very rapidly in New Zealand since 
the War, the chief occupation of the country 
is of an agricultural nature, very large areas 
in the South Island being occupied with the 
production of wool. Transport is good in 
New Zealand: railway, motor, steamship and 
aviation services providing excellent facili- 
ties for travel. Passenger and freight rates 
are kept as low as possible, and the Govern- 
ment has long co-operated with local 
authorities to build and maintain highways 
of modern kinds. A motor car is owned, on 
the average, by every ten persons of the 
population, a proportion second only to the 
United States and Canada. The Dominion 
has twenty-one ports of entry, of which 
Auckland, Wellington, Lyttleton and Dune- 
din are very well equipped. For the sports- 
man, New Zealand is one continuous 
delight, one visiting angler calling it ““Sports- 
man’s Paradise.” In the large and numer- 
ous streams and lakes of both Islands ten- 
pound brown and rainbow trout are plentiful, 
and the cost of fishing is moderate when 
compared to that of other countries. The 
season for trout is from October Ist to 
April 30th in all acclimatisation districts 
except Rotorua and Taupo, where the period 
is November Ist to May 31st. For men, the 
season licence fee is 2§s., for women 7s. 6d., 
and for boys under 16, in all districts except 
the two named above, the fee is 5s. The 
limit is twelve fish per day in the Taupo and 
Rotorua districts, and twenty to twenty-five 
in other districts. For those who like larger 
game there are swordfish, mako shark, and 
other big-game fish in the eastern coastal 
waters, from the Bay of Islands in the north,via 
the Bay of Plenty to Kaikoura in the south. 

For the visitor who loves beauty, and 
natural wonders, New Zealand is as much a 
paradise as it is to the sportsman. The 
mountains, lakes, forests and rivers; the 
great tracts of grassy downlands, with their 
patches of dark-green ‘“‘ bush”; caves of 
limestone; glaciers, waterfalls, and a 
thousand other beauties are to be found on 
every hand. The beautiful bays and inlets of 
the coast give excellent scope for bathing, 
yachting and kindred amusements. There 
are plenty of golf links and tennis courts, 
and hotel accommodation is comfortable 
and comparatively cheap. The voyage, 
when travelling in the comfort offered by 
such steamships as those of the Blue Star 
Line, the Orient Line, and similar companies, 
is a holiday in itself. Round voyage tickets 
are available all the year round, the only 
condition being that the round voyage must 
be completed in the same vessel. Holders 
of these tickets need not incur any hotel 
expenses as they may stay aboard at the 
various ports of call. They may, also, if 
they choose, disembark at any port, and re- 
embark at any other port at which the steamer 
calls, while inland tours can be arranged to 
fit in with such plans. Fares for the Round 
Voyage, via Panama Canal (100 days): £155 
First Class; £122 Cabin Class. Via Suez 
Canal, Ceylon and Australia (97-99 days) : 
£155 First Class; £63 Tourist. 


P. & O. EASTER CRUISE 


The P. & O. Line have an attractive 
Cruise leaving London on April 14th, calling 
at Lisbon, Casablanca and Gibraltar. The 
cruise lasts eleven days and costs from 
19 guineas. Passengers have 39 hours at 
Lisbon, 12 hours at Casablanca, and 6 hours 
at Gibraltar, reaching London on the return 
journey on April 25th. 








U.3.0 e Canada 


SPECIAL FARES 


RETURN TRIPS AT SINGLE 
FARE & HALF 


Enjoy the thrill of a 6,000 miles 
trip to the New World... 
the ocean voyage in a giant 
liner will be a_ refreshing 
and exhilarating change . . 
wonderful new tours from 
13 to 45 days for the complete 
trip . . . . excursion fares 
by all types of Cunard White 
Star liners... . including 
Britain’s masterpiece R.M.S. 
“QUEEN MARY” , 

April 11 to 24, Gis 13 to 


July 10 inclusive . . tourist 
or third class.... ; allowing 
up to four weeks’ stay. 
““LANCASTRIA” CRUISES 


A choice of seven summer 
and autumn cruises from 
London and Liverpool, 13 
to 22 days, from 17 gns. 


Write for folders to your local 
ayent or Cunard White Star Ltd., 
Liverpool, London, ete. 


Cunard 
While Siar 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


ONCE again it is gilt-edged first and the rest nowhere in 
Throgmorton Street. The gilt-edged market is, of course, 
just bristling with bull points. Lombard Street is basking 
in almost unprecedented monetary ease created—who can 
doubt it?—by deliberate expansion of credit; French 
money now in London is not likely to re-cross the Channel 
on ary large scale in present political conditions; nor can 
one imagine any big and sustained speculative movement in 
stock markets either here or in Wall Street in the near future 
which would entice funds away from gilt-edged stocks. So 
with these positive and negative factors all working in their 
favour, fixed-interest securities as a group seem to be sitting 
pretty. Investors may draw two conclusions, first, that they 
are running little risk in buying gilt-edged and other well- 
secured fixed-interest stocks and cannot hope to gain very 
much by delaying intended purchases ; and second, that the 
chances of quick rises in speculative shares are still rather 
thin. 

Should I couple gold with gilts, as is now the fashion in 
investment, or must one oppose such an “ unholy alliance ” ? 
My own view is that gold shares, by which I mean the shares 
of the well-proved mines with a long life in front of them, 
are a useful leaven in any investment portfolio. Yields 
between 6 and 8 per cent., after providing for amortisation, 
can be obtained which help to sweeten the average yield on a 
well-spread list of investments. But, to reverse the old adage, 
all is not gilt-edged that is gold, and even the best mines may 
strike occasional bad patches. Otherwise, I might add, the 
yield would not be 7 but nearer 4 per cent. The merit of 
good Kaffir shares, such as Crowns, Brakpan and Government 
Areas and, in the West African field, of Ashanti, is that the 
yields very adequately allow for the risks. 

* * * * 
RAIL PRIOR CHARGE YIELDS 

If all is set fair for fixed interest securities, why this con- 
tinued sagging of home rail prior charges ? Here is a picture 
of the present position :— 


BUILDING 
SUCIETY 


FOUNDED 1849 
{THE SOCIETY IS A MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION) 


offers 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


WITH 


CONTINUOUS YIELD 


The present return on Ordinary Shares is 3% free of 
Income Tax, equivalent to 4% where the full standard 
rate of tax at 5/- in the £ has to be borne. Particulars 
of investment facilities will gladly be sent on request. 
Assets exceed £33,000,000. Reserves exceed £1 ,800,000. 


ENQUIRY FORM 


Please send particulars of 
INVESTMENT facilities 





THE NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
National House, 
12-18, Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2. 
Tel.: MET. 8410 
Managing Director: 
R. Bruc ycherley, 

M.C., F.C.1.S, 

West End Office: 

33, St. James’s Street, 
S.W.1 
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Curren; 

Highest i 
—_ Price i 

rice. 1937. 

L.MS. 4 p.c. First Pref. 1. 798 o24 . 2 
LMS.4 pc.'1923 Pref... —s 67 824 6 2 : 
L.N.E.R. 4 p.c. First Pref. a 66 794 6 35 

In each case the decline from last year’s top prices jg y 


considerable, disconcertingly so in the light of the cop, 
parative firmness of prices of fixed-interest stocks generally 
The only explanation I can suggest, which finds confirmatigy 
in the market’s experience, is that these preferences, ayj 
more particularly the first three, were purchased on a gh. 
stantial scale as speculative counters for their capital appregy. 
tive chances in the recovery movement of 1935-36. Ny 
being firmly held for genuine investment purposes, 
have inevitably been subject to desultory liquidation in th 
recent market decline. 

On all the known facts they are now under-valued aj 
should prove satisfactory investments for those seeking , 
fairly high rate of income and reasonably strong cove, 
Within the next few days we shall know how the railway 
fared in the matter of net revenue in 1937, but meantime oy 
may safely assume that, in face of a heavy increase in expend 
ture, all four companies succeeded in raising their earning, 
This means that the cover behind the preference dividends 
already quite substantial in relation to current yields, by 
been strengthened. This year, although I do not look fx 
any further important rise in the railways’ net revenues, | 
anticipate that the ground gained in 1937 will be well held 

* x * x 


BANKERS AND TRADE PROSPECTS 

If there is anyone left who still believes in the immineng 
of a slump, by which I mean a genuine full-blooded slum 
and not that emasculated imitation politely termed a tak 
recession, let him read and digest the speeches of the bank 
chairmen. This week both Mr. McKenna, of the Midland, 
and Mr. Rupert Beckett, of the Westminster Bank, har 
vouchsafed us their views. Both recognise frankly the ky 
position in the world outlook now held by the United State, 
but neither will entertain the notion that Great Britain i 
heading for a major decline. Mr. McKenna, who is chara- 
teristically outspoken, says : “ I see no ground for pessimism,’ 
and even adds, though this may seem a little hard on spec: 
lators, that “the clearing out of a speculative position, 
although accompanied by a severe fall in prices, is not in tk 
long run bad for trade.” Like other well-placed observen, 
he now detects signs that America’s closing down on purchass 
of capital goods has now spent its force, and that the under 
lying factors working for wider industrial activity are comiy 
into play. 

This is a view which already commands wide but mi 
universal acceptance in the City. Even in this year of grat 
1938, however, I suspect that Mr. McKenna’s now familiz 
plea for a managed basis of currency will be challenged by 
Lombard Street. Personally, I think the case for an elasti 
gold standard is unanswerable, but I am not quite sure thi 
this is what Mr. McKenna wants. Nor am I completely 
convinced of the virtues of management by the argumetl 
from history which Mr. McKenna has elaborated this yea 
True, the contrast is very striking. On gold (1925-3!) 
unemployment 1,400,000 up ; gold stock £19,000,000 down; 
average Bank Rate 4} per cent., with sixteen changes ; weeklj 
wage rates and profits down. Off gold (1931-37), unemploy- 
ment down by over 1,000,000; an immense gain of gold; 
average Bank Rate 2 per cent.; wage-rates, production atl 
profits all much higher. Mr. McKenna concludes, vey 
modestly, that a managed basis of currency is at least cor 
sistent with trade prosperity. I would rather he had show 
that currency management could successfully avert a tra 
slump. I cannot banish from my mind that since the lat 
spring of last year there has been a very steep fall in leading 
commodity and equity share prices in the United Stats 
and Great Britain despite the blessings of managed mone}. 

* * * * 




























BRITISH INDUSTRY AND REARMAMENT 

Mr. Beckett at the Westminster Bank meeting vey 
effectively demolished the notion that Britain’s inte 
(Continued on page 157.) 
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COMPANY MEETING . 
“a 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 





GREAT BRITAIN’S STRONG POSITION 





NO GROUND FOR PESSIMISM 





MR. REGINALD McKENNA’S ADDRESS 





Tue ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Midland Bank, 
Limited, was held on January 26th, at Southern House, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 


The Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna, Chairman of the bank, in the 
‘course of his speech, said: The year 1937 opened with a good 
prospect of sustained business improvement. The industrial 
outlook was so promising, indeed, that fears were expressed of a 
coming boom. There were signs of growing speculation on the 
Stock Exchange and in raw materials; some commodities, parti- 
cularly metals, had made a disturbing jump. Speculation, however, 
was speedily checked by a reduction in the quantity of money, 
and a decline in prices followed. The decline went so far as to 
cause ome anxiety, and, although the quantity of money was later 
restored, the closing months of the year that had opened buoyantly 
were marked by a more subdued outlook. 


AMERICAN CONDITIONS. 


Meanwhile depressing influences had been at work in the United 
States, but what might have been no more than 4 temporary break 
developed in the United States into a real business recession. The 
gonfidence of industrialists, already disturbed by the policy of the 
Government, became seriously shaken, and capital construction 
was arrested. Happily, no similar obstacle to business enterprise 
is present in Great Britain, and there is no indication here that 
the drop in Stock Exchange quotations and commodity prices will 
lead to a comparable decline in general trade. 


It is natural that a setback first in prices and then in trade should 
be taken to confirm the fears of people who are dubious about both 
the theory and practice of a managed currency. Management 
has meant cheap and abundant money, and in their view long- 
continued cheap money must lead to over-expansion of industry 
‘and trade, which has its inevitable reaction ina slump. The alleged 
benefits of cheap money, they tell us, have been exaggerated, while 
the danger of inflation is always present. Now they see that a 
fall in prices and a drop in employment have taken place while 
money is still cheap, and they regard this as definite condemnation 
of a managed currency. 


We have now had a sufficiently long experience of a managed 
currency to enable us to form an opinion of the general effect of 
its operation. It must not be overlooked that deliberate currency 
management, particularly of a currency subject to such world- 
wide influences as sterling, is not an easy undertaking. A few 
years ago the very conception of a purely managed currency was 
something new ; in no country were the conditions such as to make 
it practicable ; it is only conceivable as being efficiently practised 
in a country with banking and credit highly centralised and with 
a government maintaining national credit unimpaired. Much 
had to be learnt and is being learnt, but, however difficult it may 
be to put on one side the ideas to which long usage of the gold 
standard has accustomed us, we find in practice that the system 
is working smoothly. In the light of our present knowledge a 
managed currency can no longer be regarded as a mere temporary 
makeshift while the gold standard is in abeyance. 


COMPARISON OF EXPERIENCE 1925-3I AND I93I-7. 


_ To judge between the two systems the question we must ask 
is: How have we fared while our currency has been free to fluctuate 
without reference to any backing other than the country’s credit ? 


’ In answering the question, then, how have we fared, we can compare 


our economic condition during two equal periods, one on gold and 
the other under management. 


I take the Bank of England’s stock of gold as the first subject 
for comparison, not only because it is usually regarded as the test 
of the strength of our international position, but because under 
any system of currency control it is an essential part of our equipment 
as bankers to the world. In April, 1925, it stood at £154 millions ; 
by September, 1931, it had fallen to £135 millions ; but by January, 
1938, it had risen to £326 millions at the statutory price. At the 
current price the value of the existing stock would beabout £530 
millions, quite apart from the gold held in the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. When we remember that gold is the universally accepted 
medium of international payments and that we, as a world centre 
of banking and finance, are liable to be called upon at any time to 
meet large external liabilities, it is clear that our position has been 
immensely strengthened by the great increase in our stock during 
the period of a managed cufrency. 


FLUCTUATIONS OF NATIONAL DEBT. 


Next we may note fluctuations in the burden of the national debt. 
There has been little change in the amount of the debt, bu* a great 








change in the interest paid. Excluding the American debt and 
interest on savings certificates, the national returns show that in 
the year ending March, 1926, the first year of the return to the gold 
standard, the charge was over £271 millions. In 1931-2 it had 
fallen by £13 millions. But in 1936-7 it was no more than £200 
millions, a saving of nearly £60 millions a year since the intro- 
duction of a managed currency. Cheap and abundant money 
made possible the conversion of the old § per cent. War Loan into 
a 34 per cent. stock, while on Treasury Bills alone the saving is 
approximately £17 millions a year. When the demands upon the 
Exchequer are as heavy as they are today, both for national defence 
and social services, I cannot imagine any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
closing his eyes to the immense economy in the service of the debt 
that has been made as a result of monetary policy. 


The relative degree of cheapness and abundance of money in the 
two periods is indicated by a comparison of the Bank rate and the 
quantity of bank deposits. From 1925 to 1931 the average Bank 
rate was approximately 4,4 per cent. On the abandonment of the 
gold standard the rate was raised to 6 per cent. as a precautionary 
measure which was soon found to be unnecessary. It was lowered 
by stages until at the end of June, 1932, it stood at 2 per cent., 
where it has remained ever since. There were no less than sixteen 
changes of Bank rate in the first period of six years, all of them 
consequent upon the obligation imposed on the Bank of England 
to protect its meagre gold stock. The subsequent stability at 2 per 
cent. has lasted over five and a half years. No previous period of 
stability of so long duration can be found in the last hundred years, 
a fact which suggests that the frequent description of present money 
rates as abnormal is hardly justified. It is difficult to draw a line 
between the normal and the abnormal, but a rate which is now in 
its sixth year and shows no likelihood of variation in the early future 
might perhaps put in a claim to being no more abnormal than any 
other. The effect of freedom from the restrictions imposed by the 
gold standard is no less apparent in the quantity of money than in 
the rate paid for its use. Bank deposits, which were about £1,800 
millions on the average for 1931, rose to nearly £2,300 millions 
in 1937. 

TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT. 


The incréase in purchasing power shown by this growth of deposits 
has been as beneficial to industry and trade as to the Treasury. If 
we resume our comparison and consider our condition at the beginning 
and end of each of the six-year periods, the conclusion is inescapable 
that, whatever other forces may have been in operation, a managed 
currency is at least consistent with flourishing trade. Let us look 
first at weekly wage rates, taking rates in 1924 as the basic figure of 
100. In 1925 the corresponding figure was 102; by 1931 it had 
fallen below 97; but by last year it had risen again above 103. 
Taking the same year as the basis, profits, according to Sir Josiah 
Stamp’s caiculation, stood at 104 in 1925, dropped to 77 in 1931, 
but rose again to 120 in 1936; the last year for which this index is 
available. The figures of industrial production repeat the same 
story in another form—a decline over the first six years and a rise 
in the second by perhaps 50 per cent. Thus it is evident that, 
while business was on balance dropping away in the earlier period, 
it was steadily improving in the later. 


Wages and profits are a measure of the incomes of the mass of 
the population. Production measures the degree in which our 
industrial capacity is being used; it governs the total of employ- 
ment and unemployment, the returns for which make perhaps a 
more. striking comparison than any others. Between 1925 and 1931 
the total of our insured workers rose by 1,200,000, but the employed 
fell by 200,000, and the unemployed rose in consequence by 
1,400,000. This was how we stood at the end of the first six-year 
period. In the second the insured workers increased by a further 
800,000, but the number of those employed grew by as much as 
2,100,000, thus reducing the unemployed by well over a million. 


No figures could be more convincing ; no figures could exemplify 
more clearly the change in our economic condition in the two periods. 
We have still some way to go before we shall be utilising our full 
productive capacity, but the experience of the past six years indicates 
that in currency and credit policy we have not been led astray in 
using the opportunities for intelligent management which the 
departure from gold presented. I have not suggested, and I would 
not for a moment do so, that the pronounced improvement in our 
position as between the two periods is due solely to the change in 
the monetary system. But I do suggest that there is nothing in 
our present condition to indicate that the change has been other 
than for the better or that it is fraught with unknown perils in the 
future. 


(Continued on page 156.) 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
(Continued from page 155.) 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. 


‘The data I have just quoted relate to our internal condition, but 
the picture would be incomplete without a reference to external 
trade. Last year, you may remember, I referred to the balance of 
current international payments and receipts as a test of safety in 
deciding whether an expansive monetary policy might be pursued 
further. Unfortunately, we have no certain knowledge of the true 
balance of payments. There can be no doubt that the require- 
ments of rearmament and the growing volume of consumption due 
to greater employment necessitate additional purchases of goods 
from abroad in excess of our sales. The import surplus of mer- 
chandise is increasing. The other elements in the account are not 
so readily estimated, but when we consider the position as a whole 
it is difficult to believe, notwithstanding the official estimates, that 
the final balance is against us. 

Here again it is helpful to take a longer view than is given by the 
figures for a single year. The official estimates of the balance of 
payments for 1932~—6 show a net deficit for the five years approaching 
£50 millions. To this we must add at least an equal amount for 
last year, making an aggregate of over £100 millions. The figures 
prepared by Sir Robert Kindersley indicate that we have drawn to 
some extent upon our long-term capital abroad, a fact which would 
fit the supposition of a deficiency on current account. But in these 
six years we have spent on the purchase of gold now held in the Bank 
of England and the Exchange Equalisation Account an amount 
approximating £600 millions. If the official estimates be accepted, 
this expenditure could have been offset only by sales of British 
securities to foreigners and by an increase in our short-term 
liabilities. No evidence has been adduced of sales of securities 
on such a scale or of any vast increase in short-term liabili- 
ties, and it appears in consequence very doubtful whether our capital 
position has moved against us in any degree comparable with the 
addition to our gold reserves. On the evidence of gold and capital 
movements, the contention that over the past six years we have been 
living upon capital does not appear to be well founded. ‘The matter 
is of real importance, as we must not lose sight of the fact that any 
continued worsening of our current international account would call 
for a restrictive monetary policy. 

I have now covered the ground which has to be surveyed in order 
to compare our experience in the two periods, characterised by 
radically different monetary arrangements. Everyone must recog- 
nise the dangers and difficulties of free monetary management— 
difficulties which have been greatly increased by the vast movements 
of funds from country to country for a variety of motives, economic, 
financial and political. But the fact that mankind is subject to 
innumerable physical disorders is no reason why medical research 
should cease or why the individual should not try to keep fit. The 
argument applies no less to financial than to bodily health. We 
have had far greater freedom under present conditions in adapting 
our policy to rapidly changing circumstances. The instruments 
with which trade can be stimulated or speculation checked are readily 
available for use. Already a great deal has been learnt about the 
principles and practice of a free monetary system, and I do not doubt 
that as fine a technique will be developed under the new system as we 
ever had when working on the goid standard. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND. 


The profit for the year, added to the balance brought forward, 
makes the total sum available £3,055,000, and out of this we have 
already paid £855,000 by way of interim dividend at the rate of 
sixteen per cent. per annum less income tax. We have allocated 
£300,000, the same amount as a year ago, to reserve for future con- 
tingencies, and £400,000, that is £50,000 more than last year, to 
reduction of bank premises account. The increased appropriation 
under this head is called for by the expenditure upon premises result- 
ing from the continued growth of our business. In particular, our 
head office is nearing completion ; one of the new wings is already 
occupied, and work on the other is proceeding rapidly. After these 
‘allocations thére remains a sum of £1,500,000, out of which we 
propose to pay a final dividend again at the rate of sixteen per cent. 
per annum less income tax. In consequence of the recent increase 
in our capital this requires the larger sum of £909,000, and we are 
left with an addition of £44,000 to the carry forward, raising it to 
£59 1,000. 

In the balance-sheet the capital paid up and reserve fund show 
the effect of the recent new issue. As you know, in October last 
shareholders were given the right to subscribe for one fully-paid 
share of £1, at a price of £2, for every £20 of paid-up capital held. 
This offer entailed the issue of roughly 700,000 shares. Following 
our practice, we also offered new shares at the same price to members 
of the staff of the bank and its affiliations, in proportion to status 
and years of service. On this account about 200,000 shares have 
been issued. The aggregate addition to our paid-up capital is 
rather more than £900,000, and, the premium of £1 per share 
having been carried to the reserve fund, an equal addition is made 
to that item. 

In deciding upon this increase of capital we were influenced 
by the growth of the volume of our business since the last issue 
in 1930. Our deposit liabilities have expanded considerably over 
the period ; last year, for example, they rose by nearly £10,000,000, 
bringing the total to a new balance-sheet record of £496,000,000. 
It was felt in consequence that the proportion of shareholders’ 
funds to liabilities had become unduly low. The favourable terms 
of the issue have given both shareholders and ‘staff a participation 
in the bank’s restored profits. 





———= 


The assets side of the balance-sheet shows the maintenance ofa 
high standard of liquidity, the “ quick ’’ assets covering over 36 per 
cent. of deposit liabilities. Cash alone is a million higher. Balan 
with and cheques on other banks happen to be substantially lowe, 
and money at call and short notice shows a decline of £3,000,0) 
part of a much larger reduction in stock exchange loans, whj 
are included under this heading. I mentioned a year ago that thes 
loans are under constant review to ensure that the banking facilitig 
we give are not being used to finance undue speculation. Ti 
change in conditions since last spring has removed any anxj 
we might then have felt on this ground ; stock exchange loans haye 
in fact fallen to an unusually low level. On the other hand, borrow; 
by the money market has shown an increase, presumably to carty, 
larger volume of bills. Our own bill portfolio has risen by n 
£9,000,000 on the year, wholly under the heading of discounts a 
opposed to Treasury bills. Although rates in the money marke 
are still very low, they give us at least a modest return on funds which 
for reasons of liquidity we should otherwise have to retain in th 
unremunerative form of cash. 


The largest movement on the balance-sheet is to be found ip 
advances, which have risen over the year by nearly £'19,000,00, 
a more rapid rate of growth than in 1936. Roughly one-half of th 
demand has been met out of the addition to deposits, and for the 
rest we have sold investments, which for want of better employment 
of our funds had risen to an exceptionally large total. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


But what of the factors beyond our control? When we look t 
the future I see no ground for pessimism. We must not, it is true, 
under-rate the importance of American developments in their ‘effeg 
on other parts of the world. If the recent shrinkage in American 
business should for any reason persist, then it seems likely that th 
slow but substantial growth of world trade, which had been gathering 
strength until the middle of last year, may be definitely arrested, 
With a decline in total trade it becomes all the more important tha 
we should neglect no opportunity of expanding our exports, whatever 
other pressure may be put upon our productive capacity, .The 
special rearmament demand is temporary only ; the maintenance 
of our. export trade is a permanent necessity. 


Against the ill-effects of a possible recession in international trade 
must be set the fact that we are favoured by far healthier basic cond- 
tions than existed prior to the last slump. Our industry is financially 
and technically stronger. In addition, world markets are not gener 
ally overburdened by vast stocks of materials, and producers ar 
better organised to adjust their output to demand. While, therefore, 
I do not minimise the importance of American influence on us, | 
think it would be wrong to deduce from recent commodity and stock 
exchange movements that we are necessarily on a lasting downward 
curve. The clearing out of a speculative position, although accom- 
panied by a severe fall in prices, is not in the long run bad for trade. 
Indeed, there are signs already that the depressing effect here of th 
American closing down of purchases of capital goods has spent its 
force, and that the underlying factors making for wider industria 
activity are again coming into play. ‘The great business of thi 
country will still go on. 

The report was adopted, other ordinary business was transacted, 
and the proceedings ended with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 154.) 
prosperity is in a large degree dependent on rearmament 
work. This, he demonstrated, was a welcome but relatively 
gmall addition to the gross output of British industry. The 
supplementary expenditure of £150,000,000 per annum on 
defence he placed against the background of a gross industrial 
output valued at £3,500,000,000 to {4,000,000,000 last year. 
Hence the striking conclusion that “for every 24 people 
already in employment, rearmament has so far provided 
work for an extra 1.” Whether that is comforting or dis- 
concerting depends, of course, on how one is viewing the 
future. It lends little support to the hope cherished in some 
quarters that the quickening pace of defence expenditure could 
be relied on to offset a really substantial decline in other 
branches of trade. On the other hand, it also implies that 
no serious setback should necessarily occur when the defence 

rogramme has passed its peak in, say, 1939-40. 

In his recession analysis Mr. Beckett distinguishes between 
the course of trade itself and that of the commodity and stock 
markets. A moderate recession, in his view, was inevitable 
in that it is too much to expect that recovery can follow an 
unbroken upward curve, but the extent of the decline had 
been greatly exaggerated in Stock Exchange prices. What 
of the future? Mr. Beckett admits that our pace has 
slackened, but relies on our reserve of strength and stamina 
to pull us through any vicissitudes. “ To take alarm at this 
juncture is harmful and unwarranted,” he states, although 
doubtless he would not counsel against taking reasonable 
precautions. An important point for the bank’s share- 
holders: the 2 per cent. bonus dividend is to be regarded as 
a bonus, and not as tantamount to restoring the old 20 per 
cent. rate. Here is a plain warning, but I imagine that 
Mr. Beckett, as well as the bank’s shareholders, will still 
cherish a hope that earnings in 1938 will be good enough to 


permit the 20 per cent. rate to be maintained. 
* * * * 


PLATT BROS.—REVISED VERSION 


I feel constrained to strike another blow on behalf of 
second preference shareholders in Platt Bros. (Holdings), 
the textile machinery concern. When, a few months ago, 
the board put forward a capital reconstruction scheme, I 
advised holders of the second preference shares to stand 
together and vote solidly against proposals which did much 
less than justice to their claims. The board withdrew with 
as much grace as it could muster and the day was won. 
The new scheme now submitted is a big improvement on the 
last but that is the best that can be said for it. While second 
preference holders are offered three and a half years’ arrears 
of dividends in cash and an allotment of one-third of a new 
written-down 6s. 8d. ordinary per preference held, they are 
also asked to give up the remaining three and a half years’ 
arrears and to accept a reduction from 7 to § per cent. in 
the cumulative part of their dividend, with the balance of 
2 per cent. put on a participating basis. 

It is a pity that once again the board has not told us what 
the anticipated earning capacity of the company is, although 
it is apparent, from the intimation that dividends could be 
paid on all classes of capital if the scheme goes through, 
that profits now cover the full 7 per cent. and something 
more. In these circumstances I cannot think that it is fair 
to ask second preference holders, apart from the alteration 


-in their regular dividend rights, to accept one third of an 


ordinary share, valued in the market at 1s. 8d., in satisfaction 
of dividend arrears equivalent to 3s. 8d. met. My advice to 
holders is to reject the scheme—and to retain their shares. 
Whether or not the scheme is carried at the meeting, Platt 
Bros. £1 second preferences should be worth something 
more than the current price of 21s. A more reasonable 
valuation, on even a conservative estimate of earrings, would 


be at least 2s. 6d. higher. 
* * * x 


Venturers’ Corner 


One might have imagined, in the light of the latest accounts 
and the terms of the capital reorganisation plan, that the £1 
preferences of the Pullman Car Company would have shown 
some improvement on their recent price of 12s. 6d., but 
the news has been received with scarcely a flicker in the market. 


(Continued on page 159.) 
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2,500,000,000 UNITS 


This is the total number of units of electricity 
generated during Dec. 1937 in this country, a 
record figure, exceeding by 14.7 per cent. that 
of the corresponding month of 1936—an in- 
crease of 320,000,000 units. There is still vast 
scope for expansion in the consumption of 
electricity in industry and in our homes. 
Moreover, the omens are now more favourable 
for a revival of international trade; and this 
country is the largest exporter of electrical 
machinery and apparatus. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. 


DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 





IMPORTANCE OF OUR EXPORT TRADE 


THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT’S 
REVIEW 








‘THE annual ordinary general meeting of Westminster Bank, Limited, 
was held on January 26th at the Head Office, Lothbury, London, 


EC. 


The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (Chairman) said that the balance- 
sheet showed an increase in Current, Deposit and Other Accounts, 
at December 31st last, of close upon £1,000,000, but the average 
deposits throughout the year, which formed the basis of the Bank’s 
earning power, had been £22,000,000 in excess of those for 1936. 
The weekly average deposits of the eleven clearing banks were 
higher by £71,000,000, following an increase of some £140,000,000 
in the previous year. The past year had at last seen the broadening 
of the credit base and consequent increase in bank deposits accom- 
panied by a corresponding demand for advances, which showed 
a welcome expansion of £11,000,000. Almost the whole of this 
had been provided out of short-term money, and the higher rate 
of interest thereby obtained had naturally improved the Bank’s 
earning capacity. 


The profit for the year, at £1,750,589, was the best declaration 
since 1930. After payment of the usual dividends, £200,000 had 
been allocated to Bank Premises Account as in 1936. The cumulative 
net effect of transfers to this account over a period of years was to 
enable it to be carried in the balance-sheet at a figure little in excess 
of £5,000,000. The directors had felt justified, without serious 
depletion of the carry-forward figure, in declaring on the partly-paid 
shares a bonus of 2 per cent., which was not to be regarded as a 
restoration of the dividend to the 20 per cent. paid on these shares 
for some years before 1931. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION. 


The chairman said that it was more than usually difficult at the 
present time to define the exact stage in economic progress which 
we had reached in this country, and to attempt to forecast the future 
course of events would be futile, in view of the many imponderable 
factors, and of the rapidity with which changes come about in the 
modern world. Nevertheless, a study of the available data relating 
to the many spheres of activity did yield sufficient information on 
which to base a reasoned judgement. The history of 1937 was 
one of continued progress during the greater part of the year, 
succeeded by a slight but perceptible pause in the closing months. 
The peak of our progress was reached in the early autumn, up to 
which time almost all the generally accepted business indices had a 
favourable trend, reaching the highest points achieved since the 
depression, and in some cases the highest ever recorded. Industrial 
production, as measured by the Board of Trade, continued to increase, 
being on the average 8 per cent. greater than in 1936, and it was 
particularly satisfactory that almost every branch of industry included 
in the calculation of this index shared in the expansion. Our overseas 
trade moved up steadily each month as compared with the corres- 
ponding month of the previous year, the year’s imports showing a 
rise in value of 21 per cent., and exports one of 18 per cent. The 
relative expansion of the two sides of our overseas trade had, however, 
been obscured by the rise of prices, for whilst our imports increased 
in volume by 6 per cent. in the first nine months of last year (the 
twelve months’ figures not yet being available), our exports were as 
much as 12 per cent. larger. The employment situation continued 
to improve over most of the year, the decline in the number of 
unemployed from January to September exceeding 280,000, whilst 
every month until August saw a fresh record created in the total 
number of persons in employment. The figures. for the last three 
months showed a reversal of this favourable -‘movement, but never- 
theless, the final statistics for the year, with a total of 11,437,000 
in employment, remained some 200,000 above the comparable 
figure for 1936. Railway traffics registered an advance in gross 
receipts for the year of £7,000,000, or 45 per cent. Retail trade, 
though showing some regional variation, was on the whole 
substantially larger, and industrial profits had a rising trend. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


The experiences of the main industries of the country had been 
varied. In agriculture, nearly all crops were smaller than in 1936, 
but farmers had been compensated to some extent by the improved 
prices realised for their produce, thanks partly to the operation of 
the various marketing schemes. There was a slight reduction, 
last year, in the number of men regularly employed on farms. It 
was in the heavy industries, and especially iron and steel, that 





progress had achieved its greatest momentum. The total of pig- 
iron production, at 8} million tons, was a record for post-War , 
ycurs, and the output of steel, at nearly 13 million tons, was the ; 





Se 


largest ever recorded. The return of prosperity to the iron and 
steel industry had enabled it to overtake arrears of maintenang 
to effect improvements, and to make large extensions. The coal 
industry also had continued its forward movement, the 9 
having risen by 54 per cent., following an improvement of 3 Der 
cent. in the previous year. Exports had increased by 6 mili 
tons last year, to 404 million tons, the highest figure attained x 
1931. The engineering trade was very busy, many sections Working 
uninterruptedly at high pressure, and the reserve of work capri 
over into the new year ensured a further period of good Activity 
Shipbuilding had benefited considerably by the receipt of 4 aro, 
volume of mercantile orders early in the year, but later, high Costs 
had tended to slow down the placing of contracts. Good orden 
in respect of the naval programme were given out during the yeq 
and made a welcome addition to the work in hand, but still ony 
two-thirds of the industry’s total available berths were occupied 
at the close. With the continuance of internal co-operation in th 
shipping industry, owners had experienced a satisfactory yea, 
freight rates having averaged about 50 per cent. higher than ip 
1936. Both the cotton and the wool textile industries opened the 
year encouragingly, but had not maintained their early promise 
Raw cotton prices had a rising trend in the opening months and 
sales were then satisfactory, but reaction set in and business becanje 
dull and difficult, the export trade being seriously affected by the 
disturbed international situation. Further steps in the intern 
reorganisation of the industry had been taken during the year. The 
wool industry was exceptionally busy for a time, with values ris 
rapidly, but buyers operated much more cautiously in the second 
half of the year, and business was more subdued. 








The recession in business activity in the closing months of hy 
year, in conjunction with a similar but more severe experience jn 
the United States, had occasioned fears that the process of recovery 
which had gone on without serious interruption in this county 
for almost exactly five years was coming to an end, and had caused 
some impairment of that confidence which was the essence of 
business prosperity. It was important, therefore, to dispel yp. 
warranted fears. A feeling of uncertainty had received its fig 
apparent justification in the autumn in the publication of unfavourable 
unemployment returns, and the existence of a setback to our pre 
viously unchecked progress was confirmed by other statistic 
data. That our recovery could continue indefinitely, withoy 
intermission, was not to be expected, and the movement recently 
perceptible was at present only a slowing-down of activity, liable 
to attract exaggerated attention when it succeeded a long poriod of 
unbroken progress. The steadiness of our recovery from th 
depression suggested that it was of a permanent and long-term 
character, much more likely to endure because of its gradual growth. 
In no field of activity was sentiment more quickly translated into 
terms of prices than in the stock markets, and unfortunately move. 
ments of stocks and shares received an altogether undue prominence 
in spheres where they had only a limited relevance, causing a 
restriction of enterprise in the commercial and industrial spheres, 


THE AMERICAN RECESSION. 


The decline of confidence, which made its first appearance in this 
country in the stock and commodity markets, owed its origin ina 
large measure to a similar development in the United States. Senti- 
ment throughout the mercantile world was affected more by develop- 
ments in the United States than by those in any other ‘county, 
owing to the fact that, with a population of 140 million, she wa 
at once the world’s largest consumer of many commodities and th 
largest producer of many others. This was strikingly illustrated 
by the decline of commodity prices in recent months, which had 
been due largely, and in some cases almost entirely, to a cessation 
of American buying. In America, business activity had suffered 
a much sharper and more severe recession than that seen in this 
country, and although there were certain superficial similarities 
in our situations, there were fundamental differences of great import: 
ance. Many factors had played their part in bringing about the 
change in American sentiment, from the optimism prevailing i 
the early part of the year to the apprehension that had so seriously 
restricted business enterprise in the past few months. A troubled 
political atmosphere, in which the administration and the legislatur: 
had not always appeared to be in complete harmony ; an apparent 
indecision in Government policy ; antagonism between the Govern- 
ment and “big business’’; serious labour disturbances; a 
unbalanced budget, despite heavy taxation, which was not universally 
regarded as satisfying the canon of equity; all these were factors 
tending to undermine confidence. 


Even for a country accustomed to sharp fluctuations, the present 
recession had come upon America with exceptional suddenness, 
for industrial output and trade activity had been greater in the first 
half of last year than in any similar period since 1929. The recovery, 
however, was over-dependent upon the stimulation afforded by 
Government expenditure on public works, and when this stimulant 
was withdrawn, there ensued a sharp decline of activity. This 
decline was accentuated when Government retrenchment was 
followed by the abandonment by many business concerns of pr0- 
grammes for expansion. A collapse of the commodity markets, 
following on abnormal activity and inordinate rises in the spring, 
was another symptom of the complete change of sentiment. Fortt 
nately, recent news from the United States had been more encourag- 
ing, and the view was gaining ground that the next few months 
would see a resumption there of the recovery movement. Mor 
important than any other single factor would be the relations betweet 
the American Government and business interests, and it was upoa 
the resolving of their differences, and the growth of a spirit of 





(Continued on page 159.) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 157.) 

Under the scheme a holder of the existing £1 preferences is 
asked to accept 14S. nominal of 5 per cent. cumulative income 
stock and 6s. nominal in new “A” ordinary shares which 
seems to me a reasonable proposal in relation to the 
arrears of dividend, which are to be cancelled, and the 
company’s earning power. Now for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30th, 1937, Pullman Car’s net receipts rose by 
{8,613 to £81,750, a reflection partly of increased Continental 
trevel and partly of an improvement on the London-South 
coast service. Working expenses were higher but were 
more than offset by the larger number of passengers carried. 
The important point is that on the basis of these earnings, 
which I understand do not flatter the present position, the 
r cent. dividend on the proposed new income stock 
would be covered four times over and there would be a 
balance of roughly 20 per cent. earned on the heavily written- 
down ordinary capital. It is surely difficult in these circum- 
stances, even allowing for the fluctuating nature of luxury 
travel, to value the 14s. nominal of income stock at less than 
12s. to give a yield of nearly 6 per cent., or the 6s. nominal of 
ordinary capital at less than 4s., at which the indicated 
earnings yield, before depreciation, would be 30 per cent. 
Adding the bits and pieces together, and excluding the 
3} per cent. or 6d. net of dividend to be paid in respect of 
the past year, there is 16s. worth of shares coming to the 
holders of the existing preferences now standing at 12s. 6d. 
I am not suggesting, of course, that immediately the new 
income stock and written-down ordinaries are quoted on the 
Stock Exchange after the scheme has gone through, the 
difference will fall into a buyer’s pocket. But I do suggest 
that the existing shares are undervalued and that over a period 
a capital profit, as well as a good income return, should be 

obtained. CusTos. 








FINANCIAL NOTES 


BANK BALANCE-SHEETS. 

THE full accounts of all the ‘‘ Big Five ” banks have now been 
published. They show .a common trend. The banks 
have a larger total of clients’ deposits on their books and they 
have been able to employ these funds in a more profitable 
manner, because larger advances have been required. The 
relatively less profitable fields of investment in Gilt-edged 
stocks and of discounting bills have been used to a smaller 
extent. The total deposits with the “ Big Five”? on Decem- 
ber 31st amounted to £2,030,406,181, an increase on the year 
of £18,824,270, while advances amounted to £852,207,216, an 
increase of £86,594,454. Bills, at £263,417,921, show a decline 
of £4,246,172, and investments at £528,902,619 show a fall 
of £23,803,617. The accounts of Barclays Bank were discussed 
last week ; those of the other four banks are analysed below. 

* * * * 

MIDLAND BANK. 

The Midland Bank, which is the largest of the “‘ Big Five ” 
from the point of view of total assets and deposits, has scored 
two records. Total assets have reached the record amount 
of £546,084,146 an increase of £13,371,660, and deposits, 
including the profit balance, have reached their highest total 
at £497,796,590—an increase of £9,432,389. Advances on 
December 31st were £18,681,730 higher at £208,198,218 and 
the ratio of advances to deposits rose from 31.8 to 41.8 per cent. 
The bank has reduced its investments by £10,505,848 to 
£117,386,191, but contrary to the general experience has 
increased its holding of bills by £8,744,556 to £83,150,554. 

£ * *x * 


WESTMINSTER BANK. 

The Westminster Bank is an exception to the general rule 
this year in that it has not reduced either its investments or its 
holding of bills. Investments, at {£112,012,995, showed an 
increase of £956,184; Bills at £51,781,303 were £7,040,023 
higher. Advances were £11,118,217 higher at £136,454,623 
and deposits rose by £977,642 to £368,855,148. Thus the 
ratio of advances to deposits was 2.9 per cent. higher at 37 
per cent. The total assets increased by £1,441,664 to the 
tecord figure of £409,639,161. 

* * x 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK. 
_ The National Provincial Bank results were also exceptional 
in that the total of deposits did not increase. At £321,111,885 
deposits were £1,016,333 lower than at the end of 1936. 
(Continued on page 160.) 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


(Continued from page 158.) 





co-operation between them, that the future prospects not only 
of America, but of the whole world, largely depended. 


BRITAIN’S STRONG POSITION. 


It was natural to find the influence of economic variations in 
America most strongly marked in our own country, and in the 
sensitive security and commodity markets, although price movements 
in London were usually within narrower limits than those in New 
York. According to precedent therefore, the present reaction should 
have no more than a partial reflection in our markets. If American 
adverse influence was so powerful, much depended on the measure 
of resistance that could be opposed to it, and this in turn depended 
largely on the inherent strength of the established economy of this 
country. In this respect we were fortunately well placed. With each 
year of growth, recovery had taken a firmer hold, sending its roots 
deeper and wider. During the past five years, industrial production 
had increased by nearly 50 per cent., and was nearly 25 per cent. 
above the previous peak of 1929. In the same period, industry had 
absorbed two million additional workpeople. Our overseas trade, 
though still greatly handicapped on the export side by world-wide 
restrictions, was about 43 per cent. higher in value and about 17 per 
cent. larger in volume than in 1932. Numerous other statistical data 
could be adduced in illustration of the very substantial progress 
made over these years. Only in the closing months of last year had 
signs of halting become apparent. 


It had been urged in some quarters that our present trade prosperity 
was due to rearmament. This argument was not tenable, however, 
for a good measure of prosperity had been established before the 
rearmament programme was embarked upon; and the increased 
expenditure, though large in actual amount, represented but a 
fraction of the total output of industry. Another factor making for 
stability was the relatively large purchasing power of the wage-earning 
section of the community, owing to the marked rise in recent years in 
the numbers employed in industry. Moreover, participation in the 
enhanced prosperity of the past few years had not been confined 
to the wage-earning classes ; the standard of living of the community 
as a whole had steadily improved. A very broad indication of this 
development was afforded by the big expansion of our imports, in 
both value and volume. The demand arising out of armament needs 
had also contributed in an important degree to the enlargement 
of our imports, and such imports did not give rise to compensating 
exports. 


NEED FOR INCREASED EXPORTS. 


‘The improvement in the common welfare of the people was to 
be welcomed, and rearmament was a necessity, yet both had far- 
reaching implications in the economic sphere. Our imports last 
year cost £181 million more than in 1936, and the increase of £95 
million in our exports, satisfactory though it was, was sufficient 
to pay for little more than a half of the additional imports. The gap 
between imports and exports had thus widened by £86 million, and 
when our receipts from “ invisible’ exports had been taken into 
account, our trade balance would be more heavily adverse than in 
1936, when the net debit had been estimated at £19 million. Failure 
to pay for our imports for two years in succession emphasised anew 
that intensified efforts must be put forth still further to expand our 
overseas markets. For many years now, the proportion of our total 
production absorbed by exports had been declining. To some extent, 
this was an inevitable process in the country which was first in the 
manufacturing field and had since taught the world to produce 
for itself, but it was one whose pace could and must be minimised. 
Our home market today was flourishing, but if it was prospering, 
even to a limited extent, at the expense of export trade, this was a 
price we could ill afford to pay. Our essential dependence upon 
imports for so large a part of our food and raw materials made the 
further development of export trade an inescapable obligation, 
and the combined energies of government, manufacturer, merchant 
and banker, must be devoted to this end. British industry had been 
enabled through the years of prosperity to readjust its organisation 
and enhance its efficiency, but to widen its scope it would have to 
look increasingly abroad. The immediate outlook for export trade 
continued to be favourable within the limits still imposed by outside 
influences. Prices of primary products, though finishing the year 
below the highest points touched, were on the average substantially 
above those ruling in 1936, and the enhanced incomes of primary 
producers favoured an expanding demand for manufactured goods 
in the satisfaction of which we should participate. 


In recent years, economic progress had everywhere been over- 
shadowed by political developments, as hac been forcibly brought 
home to us on more than one occasion during the past twelve months. 
We owed a debt of gratitude to those in charge of our destinies, 
who so far had preserved this country from active embroilment in 
the lamentable events that we saw around us. It was the heartfelt 
wish of every one of us that they might meet with continued success 
in the hard task to which they were devoting their energies. The 
Chairman concluded by saying that he had put forward a piea for 
sober judgement of our economic position, and had endeavoured 
to show that to take alarm at this juncture was harmful and unwar- 
ranted. Our pace had slackened, but our reserve of strength and our 
stamina should sustain us through the present vicissitudes and enable 
us fully to play our part whatever the future might have in store for ws. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and other formal business 
transacted. 
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SEDENAK RUBBER ESTATES 


SATISFACTORY CONDITION OF ESTATES 











‘THE twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Sedenak Rubber 
Estates Ltd. was held on January 25th; at Winchester House, London, 
E.C 


Mr. Philip C. Turnbull, O.B.E. (the Chairman), who presided, 
said: Whereas last year, 1,262 acres were classed as immature, this 
figure has now been reduced to 365 acres, thus adding almost 900 
acres to the mature area. As a partial offset to this, 200 acres of the 
oldest and poorest yielding rubber on the Sedenak Division were 


cut down and replanted during the financial year. 


I would like to quote from the manager’s annual report on this 
He says, “‘ The cost of production was: higher, notwith- 
standing the increased output, but this can be explained to a large 
extent by there having been granted to the labour force a substantial 
increase in pay, charging of replanting to revenue, increasing duty, 
Tamil Assessment, and opening up and bringing into tapping some 


subject. 


1,100 acres of young rubber.” 


An agitation for higher wages was largely brought about by the 
sudden rise in the price of rubber in the early part of last year, and 
now that prices have fallen there is little reason to apprehend any 
further wage increases, so that costs can be considered as stabilised 
for the time being, and, in fact, it is hoped that during the current 


year costs will work out on a slightly lower basis. 


Besides labour, materials and replanting charges, there is another 
item of increased cost to which attention should be drawn. This 
company pays large sums annually in the East in the form of Govern- 
ment charges, and we are, therefore, interested in any pronounce- 
Recently the 
Financial Commissioner in Johore made the suggestion that taxation 
should be increased in good times, when people are best able to bear 
it. For our part, we would like to point out to the Malayan Govern- 
ments that the rubber industry is already heavily taxed and, far from 
there being any justification for increased taxation at this time, there 
is, on the contrary, a strong case for an early and permanent reduction 
in the scale of Government charges. The latter in the financial year 


ments of Government financial policy in Malaya. 


under review constituted 12} per cent. of our estate working costs. 
The year’s working has resulted in a profit of £43,000, which must 
be regarded as satisfactory, although when paying the interim 


dividend of 5 per cent., which was based on approximate profits of 


£25,000 for the first six months’ working, we did not anticipate a 
further and continuous fall in market prices, and at that time antici- 
pated that we would have over £50,000 to show for the full year’s 
profits. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 




















BREWERY 
UNIT TRUST 


Trustees : 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 


@ The Brewery Unit 
Trust has been formed 
in consonance with the 
Board of Trade Report on 
Unit Trusts. 








— 





@ Brewery Units makeit 

possible for the first time 
for both small and large 
investors to acquire a 
well-spread interest in 
brewery undertakings. 
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@ Brewery dividends are 
more consistent over 
periods of years than 
those of almost any other 
industry and rank among 
the safest shares in the 
industrial market. 


@ The fact that Brewery 
and Distillery Shares are 
tightly held and in many 
cases difficult to obtain, 
makes the facilities 
offered by the Brewery 
Unit Trust of real value 
to the private investor, 





@ Price of Brewery 
Units 16/3 as at 
27/1/38. Estimated 
yield at this price based 
en cash divid.nds alone 


is 43% 


@ Comprehensive book- 
let about the Brewery 
Unit Trust which forms 
the basis of all transac- 
tions, is obtainable from 
any Bank or Stock- 
broker, or direct from 
the Managers. 





LONDON MANAGEMENT SECURITIES LTD. 
7 ANGEL COURT, THROGMORTON STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone : Metropolitan 5614-7 


Telegrams ¢ Lomansec Phone London 



































| FINANCIAL NOTES 

(Continued from page 159.) 
Total assets, however, were £639,554 higher at £348,622;776 
Advances rose by £18,368,063 to £140,445,454. Inveg. 
ments were £2,287,099 lower at £853975,334 and bills decline 
by £9,091,835 to £35,098,267. 


Ltoyps BANK RESULTS. 

The Balance-sheet of Lloyds Bank is typical of the genera 
tendency of banking results. Total assets were £24,640 
higher at £465,098,263. Deposits showed an increase of 
£4,009,711 at £410,070,661 and advances a much larger rig 
of £21,565,124 to £170,844,025. This raises the ratio of 
advances to deposits by 4.9 per cent. to 41.7 per cent. The 
holding of Treasury Bills has been reduced by £1,800,000 to 
£39,250,000 and of other Bills by £253,344 to £35767,115, 
while investments were £2,124,835 less amounting tp 
£114,002,646. 

* * * * 
RHOKANA CORPORATION PROFITS. 

While the speculators have been getting out of copper and 
in so doing have put the price back to approximately wher 
it started at the beginning of 1938, two of the big Rhodesian 
producers have demonstrated the fact that it is possible to earn 
very satisfactory profits with copper at quite a moderate price, 
The half-yearly statement of Rhokana Corporation for the 
second half of 1937 shows that net earnings, subject only to 
taxation, amounted to £1,136,000, excluding anything ip 
respect of dividend on the Corporation’s holding of nearly 
one-third of the capital of Mufulira Copper Mines. 

The Corporation’s financial year ends on June 3oth. If 
earnings could be maintained at the same rate in the next six 
months the Corporation would show earnings equivalent to 
over 87} per cent. on its ordinary and ‘‘ A” ordinary capital 
of £2,500,002, after allowing for preference dividend. 

* * * * 
SEDENAK RUBBER ESTATES. 

Several rubber company chairmen have recently drawn 
attention to the burden of Eastern taxation upon their profits, 
Mr. Philip C. Turnbull, chairman of Sedenak Rubber Estates, 
told the shareholders on Tuesday that Government charges 
in the past financial year constituted 124 per cent. of their 
estate working costs. His reply to the suggestion recently 
advanced by the Financial Commissioner in Johore, that 
taxation should be increased in good times, was that a strong 
case exists for the early and permanent reduction of taxation, 

* * 


RoaN ANTELOPE EARNINGS. 

Roan Antelope Copper Mines publish quarterly statements 
of earnings. For the December quarter of 1937 they showa 
proportionately much sharper decline in profits, since it was 
only in the last few months of the year that the full force of the 
break in the price was felt. The following table shows how earn- 
ings have developed over the past year : ' 


Gross Net 
revenue. profits. 

£ £ 
1936—4th quarter 7332500 307,000 
1937—Ist quarter 1,080,500 615,000 
1937—2nd quarter 1,243,500 693,500 
1937—3rd quarter 1,182,500 686,500 
1937—4th quarter 833,500 359,000 


The average price of copper during the December quartet 
was £41 10s. 9d., so that the market conditions were only 
slightly better than they recently have been. It must be 
remembered, however, that it was only on December Ist that 
the re-imposition of copper regulation took effect. The next 
quarterly figures will reflect a curtailment of production, while 
the producers have so far not obtained any compensating 
increase in selling prices. 

: * * * 

DISCOUNT COMPANIES’ RISKS. 

If there is one branch of the City’s financial machinery 
which has found special problems in adapting itself to the cheap 
money economy it is the London discount market. The 
recovery of oversea trade has been proportionately smaller 
than the recovery of domestic trade, so that the sterling bill 
on London has not yet come into its own again, the margin to 
be obtained by borrowing money at } per cent. and applying 
it to buying Treasury bills at ~ per cent. discount is, as Sit 
Colin F. Campbell told the shareholders of Alexanders 
Discount Company last week, insufficient to cover bare working 
expenses, apart from any dividend for the shareholders. To 
escape from this dilemma the discount companies have, as he 
pointed out, invested large sums in British Government stocks, 
nearly all of the short-dated class. The expedient has succeeded 
remarkably well, and Sir Colin thought it might, if need be, 
continue to provide a good income for some years to come. 

(Continued on page 163.) 
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c. W. WOOLWORTH & CO., 
LIMITED 


PROFIT RECORD 
MR. W. L. STEPHENSON’S ADDRESS 


THE twenty-ninth annual general meeting of F. W. Woolworth and 
Company, Limited, was held at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C 

Mr, W. L. Stephenson (Chairman), presiding, said :— . 

As anticipated a year ago, the prices generally hardened during 
jast year, but the company followed a policy of liberal merchandising 
and continued to offer a greater variety of intrinsically sound values 
to its customers, all within the price limit of 6d. The wisdom of 
this policy is indicated by the result of the year’s trading now before 


vn a year of considerable difficulty as regards prices and supplies, 
operating on a reduced ratio of profit and an increased ratio of 
expense, the company participated in the improved trade of the 
country to such good purpose as to enjoy sales of sufficient magnitude 
to more than offset the adverse factors just mentioned. 

A moderate proportion of the increase in the company’s turnover 
can be ascribed to new business, since there was a certain amount of 
expansion during the year. Thirty-four new branches were opened, 
four old stores were completely replaced by new and improved 
buildings on new sites, and forty of the old stores underwent altera- 
tions to provide extension of selling space. Most of the new branches 
added were small units and do not add appreciably to the total 
business. ‘The enlargement and improvement of the older plants 
isa continuation of a policy to provide customers with better shopping 
facilities and to display a wider variety of goods as the growth of 
business in a locality makes such treatment desirable. The year 
closed with 711 stores in operation. 

The major part of the increase in turnover arose out of the improve- 
ment in the general trade conditions in the country, and it is par- 
ticularly pleasing to note that the industrial centres showed the 
most marked recovery. 

You have had an opportunity to examine the accounts, and as they 
follow the usual form only the briefest comment from me will be 
necessary. The profit shown is a new high record for the company, 
amounting to £6,490,013 13s. 4d., after charging all expenses and 
depreciation, but before tax deduction. This is an increase over the 
previous year of £657,571 7s. 2d. 

A reference to the balance-sheet discloses the fact that additional 
stocks, properties, and fixtures have been added during the year 
amounting to £1,350,862 11s. 10d., and that the current write-off on 
properties and fixtures is £291,188 8s. 5d. The shareholders will 
appreciate the importance of this steady annual write-off on buildings 
and store fixtures. Buildings and, in a more marked degree, fixtures 
do not last for ever, and we have to be in a position to deal with 
obsolescence and provide new and up-to-date plants. It is interesting 
to note that during the past six years the balance-sheet value of free- 
hold and leasehold properties has risen from £6,687,864 to £9,524,097, 
an increase of £2,836,233, and during the same period there has been 
written off against profits the sum of £889,875, which means that 
the company has actually spent £3,726,008, which is more than 60 
per cent. of the value of freehold and leasehold properties at the time 
of flotation six years ago. 

In the same period the amount written off fixtures amounts to 
£738,116. In addition to this we have a specific reserve for buildings 
on freehold land, which, after these accounts are accepted, stands at 
£450,000. I mention these figures because it occurs to me that the 
amounts written off and placed to special reserve each year do not 
appear impressive, and the complete picture is more illuminating. 
The stocks of merchandise on hand at £3,320,759 12s. 2d. is, if we 
take into account the added and extended stores, relatively approxi- 
mate to that of 1936. 


SATISFACTORY CASH POsITION. 
The cash position remains satisfactory, the cash at bank and in 
d amounting to £504,580 7s. 5d. more than in the previous year. 
Against this we have an increase in liabilities under the heading 
“Sundry Creditors” amounting to £519,776 5s. 4d., the bulk of 
which is made up of increased provision for taxation due for payment. 
An item which has disappeared from our balance-sheet as a liability 
is the mortgage on property amounting to £126,250 which, as pre- 
viously explained, was allowed to remain for certain sentimental 

reasons. This mortgage has now been paid off. 

I do not think there is any other item in the accounts which calls 
for comment unless it is the complete absence of the item directors’ 
fees in the profit and loss account. As I expect someone will discover 
this and raise a question I had better answer it now by saying that 
No directors’ fees arose in the past year, and once again explain that 
the directors were men who had salaried positions of employment in 
the business and directors’ fees were not payable by the company 
in these circumstances. 

_ 40 sum up the figures which you have before you, the company 
in the year 1937, after deduction of tax, made an increased net profit 
amounting to £216,633. 

The directors’ recommendations as set forth in the report follow 
the usual lines and produce nothing very startling. Adding the 
balance brought forward from the last account—namely, £3,507,977 
138. 10d.—to the profit of £6,490,013 13s. 4d., we have a total 
figure of £9;,997;991 7s. 2d., and already appropriations have been 
Made by the directors amounting to £2,765,816 Is. 11d., which 





. 


leaves a balance of £7,232,175 5s. 3d. The provision for’ taxation 
to date at £1,697,066 Is. 11d. exceeds that of the previous year by 
£440,938 8s. This increase is in some part due to the larger profits 
shown in the year of assessment ; to the increase of 3d. in the standard 
rate of income tax, and lastly, but chiefly, to the incidence of the 
National Defence Contribution. This last is assessed only as for 
three-quarters of the company’s financial year and amounts approxi- 
mately to the sum of £250,000, so that in a full year this National 
Defence Contribution will be well over £300,000. This is a large 
amount of money to be called upon to provide in cash over and 
above the regular income tax, but it is to be hoped that this con- 
tribution is being used wisely and well by the Government of our 
country to provide us all with the finest kind of insurance in this 
very unsettled world. 

The amount provided for the interim dividend is slightly less 
owing to the increased rate of deduction for income tax. The 
available balance is £7,232,175 §s. 3d., and the directors recommend 
that £100,000 be transferred to freehold building reserve, that the 
staff benevolent fund shall receive £100,000, which, added to the 
balance in hand, brings this fund into a very healthy condition. 

FINAL DIVIDEND AND BONUus. 

The final dividend recommended is to pay Is. 9d. per share, less 
income tax, On 30,000,000 Ordinary shares of 5s. each, which will 
take £1,968,750, plus a cash bonus of 6d. per share, less income tax, 
which requires £562,500. This, together with the interim of 9d. 
per share already paid, gives 3s. per Ordinary share, less tax. These 
recommendations, if accepted by you, will require a total sum of 
£2;731,250, leaving a balance to carry forward of £4,500,925 §s. 3d., 
which is an increase of £992,947 IIs. 5d. 

I now move: “ That the directors’ report and statement of 
accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1937, as circulated to 
the shareholders, be received and adopted,” and will ask Mr. L. 
Denempont to second the resolution, but before putting same to 
the meeting I shall be pleased to answer any relevant questions. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. L. Denempont (managing director): I have much pleasure 
in seconding this resolution. 

QUESTION OF COMPETITION. 

Mr. Percival Wolton congratulated the chairman and directors 
on the results of the trading during the past year. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Albert Goldberg on the subject 
of new competition the Chairman said: It would be futile for 
anyone, particularly myself, to say that we are not conscious of 
new competition. Imitation is the sincersst form of flattery. I can 
only for the moment point to the figures of last year, and it will 
not be divulging any of the inner information of the company if 
I say to Mr. Goldberg that the sales which we enjoyed last year were 
infinitely greater in proportion than the increase in profit. That does 
not look as if we were not of favour with our public. (Hear, hear.) 
Again I say that we quite advisedly, and, I think, very fortunately, 
recognise competition of any kind from wherever it comes, and 
we hope by perfecting our machinery and our organisation and 
by keeping our plants up to the very latest improvements and by 
liberal treatment in relation to our people to keep the name of 
Woolworth still foremost in the chain store business. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

APPROPRIATION OF BALANCE. 

The Chairman: I now move: “ That the balance of £7,232,175 
5s. 3d. available at the credit of the profit and loss account be appro- 
priated as follows : 


By transfer to freehold building reserve ‘ £100,000 
By transfer to reserve for staff benevolent fund 100,000 
By payment on February Ist, 1938, of a final 

dividend of 1s. 9d. per share, less income tax, 

On 30,000,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each 1,968,750 
By payment on February Ist, 1938, of a cash 

bonus of 6d. per share, less income tax, on 

30,000,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each 562,500 


and the balance of £4,500,925 5s. 3d. to be carried forward.” 

Mr. L. Denempont seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

THE BOARD. 

The Chairman: Under the conditions of Article 83 of the 
Articles of Association certain additional directors were appointed 
to the board and, retiring now under Article 106, offer themselves 
for re-election, and I shall have great pleasure in asking you to 
re-elect them en bloc. You will observe that we have increased 
the number of directors to 11, instead of eight as in the previous 
year, and I can assure you that the additional men invited to come 
on to your board have all the qualifications and experience in this 
business necessary to make them eligible for the distinction of 
being invited to serve on your board. 

These remarks present an opportunity to explain to the share- 
holders some changes in the general management of the business 
which have come about during the last two years. In June, 1936, 
I vacated the position of your managing director and became 
chairman of the board and chairman of the committee of manage- 
ment. Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Denempont were then appointed 
joint managing directors, which arrangement was arrived at in 
deference to Mr. Hubbard’s expressed desire to retire at the termina- 
tion of the year 1937. Upon his retirement, Mr. L. Denempont 
was appointed to the position of managing director, and Mr. E. G. 
Cox became the assistant managing director. It speaks well for 
the organisation existing that these various changes could take 
place without the least disorganisation in the company’s affairs. 
Mr. C. H. Hubbard, although he has retired from his active position, 
has accepted a seat on the board of the company, and we are fortunate 
in still retaining on the board one with such a vast and long experiexce 
in the business. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD 


THE annual meeting of the shareholders of Williams Deacon’s 
Bank Ltd., was held on Thursday, January 27th, 1938, in the Board 
Room, Mosley Street, Manchester, Mr. Gerard Powys Dewhurst 
(the Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the 
Auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Directors’ report 
and statement of accounts, said : 

Gentlemen, I have received apologies for unavoidable absence from 
our meeting today from several members of the Board. 

You will have seen from the report that we have to deplore the 
death during the year of our colleague, Percy Ashworth, who for 
nineteen years had been a member of this Board. Originally head 
of an old established family concern in Bolton, his intimate knowledge 
of the cotton trade has been of great assistance to the bank, and we 
miss him sadly both as friend and Director. Then too the sudden 
death of William Charles McGrath, an Assistant General-Manager, 
was a loss the bank could ill afford. Prior to his last appointment 
Mr. McGrath had been for many years associated with the branch 
department of the bank, and as Manager of Branches had earned 
the esteem and affection of all ranks of the staff. 

Taking the remainder of the report with your permission as read, 
and turning to the balance-sheet, on the liabilities side our capital 
and reserve fund show no change. 

Deposits which have been subject to considerable movements 
for the finance of trade show a net increase of £986,000 on the year. 

Acceptances and credits for customers are lower by £162,000 ; 
on the other hand there is an increase of £327,000 in endorsements 
and other obligations. Turning to the assets side of the sheet, our cash 
is slightly lower, representing just over 10 per cent. of our deposits. 

Balances with other banks show little change, while we have some 
£430,000 more short money on the market than last year. 

Bills discounted appear at £414,000 less ; our reduced holding of 
Treasury Bills more than accounts for this difference. 

Increased demands for advances from our customers amounting 
to £2,400,000 have a definite bearing on the fall of £1,374,000 in our 
investments, a welcome reversal of our experience of the last few years. 

These advances are extremely well spread, and while we note a 
dimin:ytion of demand from textile, shipping and transport quarters, 
the requirements of our customers in such heavy industries as 
iron, steel, engineering and shipbuilding, and in miscellaneous 
trades are distinctly larger. Bank premises account, after an appropria- 
tion from this year’s profits, shows a net decrease of £15,000. 

Turning now to the figures of profit and loss, our net profit after 
making the usual provisions appears at a total of £310,921, as com- 
pared with £293,636, or an increase of £17,285. This profit, 
with a balance of £102,046 brought forward from last year, gives 
us a total of £412,967 now to be dealt with. 

After transferring £30,000 to premises account we are in a position 
to pay a dividend at the rate of 124 per cent. on both our “A” 
and “* B”’ shares, and carry forward to next year’s account £148,592 
as against £102,046 brought in. 

The balance-sheet figures I have outlined give ample evidence 
of the liquid position of the bank, and after all bad and doubtful 
debts have been fully provided for, our increased net return is the 
result of steady progress throughout the system. 

I should like to refer here to our trustee departments whose 
activities are increasing in a very satisfactory manner. We find 
that the facilities they provide are recognised and utilised by an 
increasing number of our customers, and we look forward to further 
developments in this branch of the bank’s operations. 

The improvement in trade, which was such a feature of 1936, 
has continued during the year under review, and in most of the 
heavy industries of the country, as far as output is concerned, new 
record levels of production have been attained, while the returns, 
both for unemployment and insured persons in employment, at all 
events for the first three quarters of the year have been favourable. 

Unfortunately, the effect of covering.their requirements in raw 
materials on the part of consumers was accentuated by extensive 
speculative buying, and following President Roosevelt’s pronounce- 
ment on the subject of high prices a reaction set in, and prices of 
all commodities fell precipitately. This, coupled with the uncer- 
tainty of the gold policy of the United States, had a most disturbing 
effect on the Stock Exchange, and values of Gilt Edged Securities 
and Industrial equities alike experienced a heavy fall. 

This interlude, though undoubtedly a check to business confidence, 
need not necessarily affect the position of the country’s industries 
with their prospect of continued activity ahead, but it leads one to 
wonder how far domestic recovery can go without an improvement 
in international trade. 

Imports and exports have both continued to rise, the former 
partly owing to higher values, out of all proportion to the latter, 
with the result that the balance of trade has gone badly against 
the Country during the year, so much so that the excess of imports 
has reached the formidable total of 432 millions, and after making 
all due allowance for an increase in invisible exports, such as shipping 
freights and investments abroad, this is a disparity we cannot afford 
to ignore. 

Great efforts should be made to stimulate our export trade, and 
discourage superfluous imports, and, in spite of the attraction of 
domestic trade and Government orders, and the restrictions 
attached to dealing with foreign countries, every possible assistance 
should be afforded our manufacturers and merchants in the further- 
ance of such policy. 

It is from this angle that we welcome the Anglo-American trade 
negotiations recently set on foot ; any arrangements for the removal 
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of restrictions and the improvement of trade between the Up; 
States of America and ourselves would appear to hold out ing: 
possibilities from the economic as well as the political point Of Viey 

If we turn to the area more directly served by this bank, ye. 
glad to be able to report that the past twelve months, from g 
ducer’s point of view, was the best experienced in the cotton 
for some years past, and both spinners and manufacturers in the ea 
part of the year were fortified with orders for a considerable tine 
ahead. Demand, however, in the autumn, owing ‘to the fall jy 
price of the raw material, showed signs of dropping off, and 
end of the year production had slowed down, and stocks of Bo0d 
had begun to accumulate in the hands of distributors. 

The home trade was responsible for most of this improy 
and, though most markets abroad increased their purchases 
this country, this was largely offset by a further reduction of oy 
trade in piece-goods with india. 

The long drawn out negotiations for a new United Kj 
India Trade Agreement to replace the Ottawa Agreement seem n 
nearer conclusion, and this delay in arranging new trade relations 
which leaves untouched the existing prohibitive duties on expony, 
from this country, has been a definite bar to business. 

The question of working out a satisfactory plan of reorganisatioy 
for the cotton trade as a whole has for long now occupied ty 
attention of the Joint Committee of Cotton. Trade Organisations 
and their proposals to that effect have now been approved, wit 
certain reservations with regard to the export side, by all sections ¢ 
the trade. 

Briefly the Committee proposes that the Government be ask 
to introduce an Enabling Bill, under which a board representing ty 
whole industry, and an independent advisory committee, would 
set up to examine schemes put forward by the industry or its sections, 
and if satisfied that such proposals were in the general interests 
the industry and in particular would tend to assist the export trade, 
submit them to the President of the Board of Trade for Parliamentay 
approval, thereby obtaining statutory effect to such schemes. 

aking a view of the industry as a whole, with its vast diversiy 
of interests and activities, it is impossible to resist the conclusigg 
that some such co-ordinating authority is essential if the cotton trak 
is to put its house in order. 

The problems which confront each section of the trade are simily 
in character. Each unit is faced with a surplus of productive capaci, 
with its inevitable consequence of price cutting and depletion ¢ 
capital, and it is desirable to ensure that any success which a pw 
ticular section of the industry may reach in dealing with those pn- 
blems should not be achieved to the detriment of other interes 
in the trade. 

It would seem therefore that some form of comprehensive orga. 
isation which carries the support and confidence of the whok 
industry, and whose recommendations would carry weight with tk 
Government, is a vital necessity if the trade is to maintain a 
improve its position in the markets of the world. 

The difficulties confronting this cotton industry board are many 
and obvious. It will not be easy, for instance, to reconcile th 
position of the manufacturer who must run his machinery, afte 
allowing for replacements and improvements, on a profitable basis 
with that of the merchant who must sell the goods in foreign markes 
at a competitive price, but a strong internal organisation does m 
necessarily stifle our competitive capacity, nor can we contemplat 
indefinitely subsidising exports at the expense of capital and wage. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will grant facilities for th 
necessary Enabling Bill to be introduced to Parliament during tk 
present session. 

We have continued good reports from our branches in the Sheffield 
area; iron and steel outputs show continued expansion, and hav 
again reached record figures, while exports, which for some yeas 
have been a declining quantity, show a small but welcome increas. 

The demand for specialities, such as stairiless steel, has been wel 
maintained, and both heavy and light sections of engineering at 
actively employed. 

The output of coal in South Yorkshire continues at a high level, 
and, though there are signs that present prices are hindering tk 
export movements, reports from Doncaster show a very active 
condition of trade. 

We have better news from Bolton than for some years past; 
the cotton trade in that district has contributed largely to the gener 
improvement, whilst engineers and ironfounders have done wel. 
The building trade there also continues to be active. 

Reports from. Wigan, with its high percentage of unemployed, 
show little improvement, and until some new industry is established 
there to take the place of dismantled collieries, engineering work 
and mills, there cannot be much hope of alleviation. 

Such centres of the cotton and woollen industries as Oldham 
and Rochdale also give clear indications of better trade. 

_In conclusion gentlemen, I should like on your behalf to send 
special message of sympathy to our general manager. 

Since the autumn Mr. Bradburn, our general manager, has bee 
laid low with a most distressing form of rheumatism, which hs 
prevented him taking any active part in the business of the bank, 
and I feel sure we all wish him a speedy recovery. 

In his absence the duties and responsibilities of general manage 
have fallen on the deputy general manager, Mr. Thomson, and © 
him I feel we owe a special vote of thanks, while I should also lik 
to convey to the assistant general manager, the officers and staff af 
the bank our very keen appreciation of the way in which the wot 
of the bank has been conducted during the past year. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and accounls 
which was seconded and carried. 5 

The retiring directors, Mr. William Whyte and Lt.-Col. Si 
Alan John Sykes, Bt., D.L., were re-elected, and the auditors, Mess 
Ashworth Mosley and Company, were reappointed. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 160.) 

The disadvantage is that from the discount company’s point 
of view short-dated Government stocks are a risky venture. 
This may seem surprising to the ordinary investor who looks 
upon a short-dated Government stock as the safest of all 
holdings. But discount companies employing money borrowed 
on short term find even very small fluctuations in capital value 
a serious problem. They have wisely pursued a conservative 
dividend policy and built up large reserves. 

* * * * 
WOOLWORTH’S GROWING TURNOVER. 

The accounts of F. W. Woolworth and Company recently 
confounded market expectations by showing a steep rise in 
profits to a new high record figure. The chairman’s speech 
last Friday showed that the market had not been wrong in 
thinking that higher costs would eat into the company’s profit 
margin; it had been wrong only in not recognising that this 
adverse factor could be more than offset by increased turnover. 
Mr. W. L. Stephenson explained that the good results had been 
obtained in spite of difficulties as regards prices and supplies, 
and in spite of operating on an increased expense ratio and a 
smaller profit ratio. Only a moderate proportion of the 
increased turnover came from new business, since most of the 
34 branches which were opened during the year were small 
units. The major part of the increase arose out of the general 
improvement in trade conditions throughout the country. 

* * * * 
New UNIT Trusts. 

The launching of two new Unit Trusts last week occasioned 
a good deal of interest, for newcomers to this field of invest- 
ment have recently been few. Both the British Bank Shares 
Trust and the British Insurance Shares Trust appear under 
good auspices. The British Bank Shares Trust’s permissible 
portfolio consists of a selection of home bank shares, discount 
company shares, and overseas banks. It offers a prospective 
yield of about 4 per cent. The British Insurance Shares 
Trust has a permitted portfolio of first-class English and 
Scottish insurance shares and offers an estimated yield of 
3+ per cent. to 34 per cent. In both cases, of course, the 
emphasis is on the prospect of gradual appreciation of capital 
rather than immediate income return. pd <a)’, 2 





| 
£1,000 at death 


at reduced premiums 
for the first five years 


Examples 
Age next Annual 
birthday Premium 
3 £8 
oP) £12 
55 £22 


Ask for a quotation at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 

















WESTMINSTER, near Victoria Station, S.W.1. Vic. 0283. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats.: Wed. and Sat., 2.30 (One Month only). 
DONALD WOLFIT in BEN JONSON'S Comedy, **‘ VOLPONE.” 
Seats Bookable 8/6, 4/6, 2/6. 























THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Established 1880. LIMITED (Incorporated in Japan.) 





Yen 100,000,000 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital . 
- - + » 134,400,000 


Reserve Fund 








Head Office - YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES AT 

Alexandria Hankow Nagasaki Semarang 
Bangkok Harbin Nagoya Shanghai 
atavia Hong-Kong New York Singapore 
Berlin Honolulu Osaka Sourabaya 
Bombay Hsinking Otaru Sydney 
Calcutta Karachi Paris Tientsin 
Canton Kobe Peiping Tokyo 
Dairen London Rangoon Tokyo 
Fengtien Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro (Marunouchi) 

(Mukden) Manila San Francisco Tsingtao 
Hamburg oji Seattle Yingkow 


London Office: 


7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 




















IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
Prendent—THE RT. HON, VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Executive Commitiee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasurer— 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
hysicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 
numbers, But our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern laboratories to extend the 
scope of our investigations. The income from investments and 
the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy 
additional cost of expansion. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited, 
and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

















Oe No. 62 RODNEY STREET, LIVERPOOL—This plain, severe old 
3 house is where William Ewart Gladstone was born, in 1809. 


In a world far from that of the grim Mr. Gladstone 
—the pleasant, fragrant world of fine tobacco— 
there is another notable number, Player’s No. 3. It 
stands for a cigarette of infinite mellowness and 
distinction of flavour, a cigarette of finer quality. 


PLAYER'S 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 





PLAYER’S 

No. 3 are 
supplied 
either plain 

or cork-tipped 
so ask for which 
you prefer. 








20FoR|/4  S0FOR3,3 SO TINS (plainonly) 3/4 3 





3.P.42.83 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, 27 


Serving the Poor 


in East London 
93 YEARS’ WORK FOR THE NEEDY 


FREE MEALS, HOMES FOR THE AGED WOMEN, 
RELIEF FOR THE CRIPPLED AND DELICATE, 
EDUCATIONAL CLASSES, ETC. 

Funds Urgently Required for Extension of Care 
for Undernourished Children and Babies. 
CAST-OFF CLOTHING MOST ACCEPTABLE, 

Kindly send a gift to Mr. Frank A. Scarr, General 
Secretary, KING EDWARD INSTITUTION and 
Good Shepherd Mission, 17 Three Colts Lane, Bethnal 
Green, London, E.2. 


.§ Darby Street Mission, iaaaal 
Branches: { Greathelds’ Hall. Barking 








Patrons: His Majesty THE KING, Her naan Queen Mary. 
President: Sir John Niven, 























EVERYTHING FOR THEM IS 


LOST 


‘*The Deaf are isolated, sometimes tolerated, and live 
in a world of their own, — hopeless and unwanted 

. these words by a deaf person illustrate the hard 
task confronting them throughout life. The National 
Institute for the Deaf exists to give the help and guid- 
ance which all deafened people need, and thousands seek 
its aid yearly. 
%& PLEASE REMEMBER THE DEAF and help our work 
for them by a gift to A. J. Story, Secretary, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 


DEAF 


105 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 



































gawd Voyag, 


CHILE - PERU 
PANAMA CANAL 
WEST INDIES 


ORDUNA 10 Feb. OROPESA 5 Mar. 
Special Fares 
71/3 days Ship as Hotel in Ports 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


Water Street, Liverpool, 3, or Tourist Agents 



































seis. PASTILLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8 & I3 























By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sendep ri 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be op 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be receiyg) 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con, 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they an 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted) 
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ABER EREELE. 
26 | | | 27 | 
tse eee 30 31 e 
32 33 34 «|35 ie 
36 | 37 
* ACROSS 7. and 25. Certainly not ex 


tremely stingy. 
8. with 6. Vibratory sound, 
g. Suitable place to have 4 
beastly dispute. 
It’s true, our longings ar 
mostly for money. 
Interjection. 
There’s a great deal of 
justification for betrayal. 
rev. Islands in the Pacific, 
rev. Vessel that contains 4 


1. If you dine with this man 
you'll go hungry ! 

11. What to serve to the honest 
mathematician for a vege- 
table ? TO. 

14. Unrelieved burden for a 
bearer. 12. 

20. He has a picturesque career. 13+ 

21. 12 inches on the move. 

22. It’s as well this giver of 15: 
health doesn’t take himself 16. 


literally. small herd of whales ! 
24. A watery way to greet a 17. rev. Make a gift. 
person. 18. This passes to the poles, 
25. See 7. 19. Goes about idly. 
26. Painting always hung upside = 23- Swing forcibly. 
down ! 28. rev. “ Dost sometimes cou. 
27. “the thoughts of men are sel take—and sometimes... 
widened with the process of 29+ rev. Before us is a plant. 
the... 30. Unchecked letter in 1 
28. Gem known to the ancients. geminated. 
31. Do after a piece of music. 33. rev. See 34. 
32. No, I cried not (anag.). 34. with 33. Adroitness. 


My first is unchecked in! 


36. Companion out of condition 35: e 
down, my second in I across, 


that can draw. 
37. rev. Tool no longer seen, 


DOWN 


1. Fowl that is, besides other 
things, very neat. 

. Serviceable. 

. rev. Less than quick, 

. Vowels. 

. Author who, in a manner of 
speaking, beats about the 
bush ! 


. See 8. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 278 


UbhWN 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 278 is Mrs. J. Marshall, 
8 St. Lawrence Villas, Canterbury. 


















Trust Your Dentist 


To ensure sparkling teeth and firm, healthy gums, use 
KOLYNOS, the antiseptic and cleansing tooth paste. 
Economical, too. Half-an-inch is enough, Of all 
Chemists and are 

1/9, 1/- and 6d. per tube. 


he says — 


KOLYNOS 








DENTAL CREAM ~— 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
2. I, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Series 





discounts : 2% for 6 insertions ; 





vc a line. 
%for135; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
W 
PERSONAL 





ATISFYING BREAKFASTS for 52,000 hungry 
‘) East-End children are provided each winter. Will 
you aid us with a gift, please? £1 pays for 80. R.S.V.P. 
to THe Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST 
END MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney. E. 1. 





ETECTIVES. Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.— UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIves, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM BAR 9058. 





as og Y COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book, 
l can... and I will.”—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
| Bad PsyCHOLOGY, LTD.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill,E.C.4 





EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet tree.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E). Palace Gate, W. 8. 





TAMMERERS.—Consu!t Mr. A. C. Schnelle. Resi- 
3 dent and Day pupils.—119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, W.C.1. Est. 1905. Museum 3665. SPECIALIST. 





2 Steep!ejack’s ready—his pipe he lights ; 
TOM LONG is rising to greater heights 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





POOR MOTHER suffering from CANCER, having 

six children, four in home at Ios. per week, 

remaining income after peying rent only 17s. per week 
on which to maintain two children, father and 

mother. Money for nourishment urgently pred meg 

(Case 16/38.) PLEASE HELP.—Appeal S., NATIONAL 

SociETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1, 





wer: suffering from inoperable and malignant 

disease—in ae want, having only 11s. 6d. per 
week—son, aged 31, paralysed from the waist, can be 
of little assistance. PLEASE HELP to lessen the pathetic 
sadness of her condition. Details given.—App: 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 
Green, W. 6. 








PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 





= PRISON, COMMISSIONERS are prepared to 
receive ay for the post of HOUSE- 
MISTRESS, CLASS 

Candidates should bap women who have had secondary 
school or University education. They should be 
aaa the ages of 25 and 35, and should be physically 

t. 

It is of primary importance that they should have had 
experience of dealing with the more difficult type of 
working class women and girls and should be actuated 
by a keen desire to help them. The selected candidate 
will be required to take part in the administration of 
the establishment, and to organise recreation. A 


: INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND THE 
BURMA CIVIL SERVICE (CLASS DP. 


The entry for the I.C.S. and for the Burma Civil 
Service (Class I) closes this year on April 11th. The 
recruitment of Europeans will be partly by selection 
and partly by written “competitive examination. A 
candidate is at liberty to apply for appointment by 
both methods, but a separate forrm must be used for 
each. Forms may be obtained from the Services 
Department at the India Office or from the Appoint- 
ments Boards of Universities in the British Isles. 

The age limits are 21 to 24 on August Ist. Can- 
didates for appointment by selection without written 
examination must have taken a good Honours Degree, 
but those who are sitting for their Final Honours 
Schools this year may be admitted provisionally. 
Full particulars can be had by applying to the Services 
— at the India Office Whitehall. London, 


India Office. 
January, 193%. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





ILLEY AND STONE FOUNDATION. 
NEWARK HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Governors invite applications for the post of 
HEAD-MISTRESS now vacant owing to death of late 
occupant. 400 girls and kindergarten ; no boarders or 
hostel. Salary according to Notts. County scale, 
ones £580, non-resident. 

Candidates must be honours graduates of a British 
University or hold some equivalent qualification and 
must have had teaching experience in a secondary 
—. 

Aupioriion tvs forms with short particulars of the school 
may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom the 
forms must be returned with copies of three testimonials 
not later than February 18th. 

Cuas. H. NEWBALD, Clerk to the Governors 

3 Middlegate, Newark, Notts. 

22nd January, 1938. 





T. DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE, CATFORD, S.E.6. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER. 


Applications are invited by the Governors for the 
position of Headmaster of the above-named School, 
which will be vacant in September next, owing to the 
retirement of the present Headmaster, Mr. J. F. Usher- 
wood, M.A., at the end of the Summer Term. 

The recognised accommodation is 625. The 
number at present on the roll is 630. 

didates must be graduates of a University of the 
United Kingdom. 

The salary will be on the London County Council 
scale for Headmasters of Secondary Schools with 
accommodation in excess of 400, viz., £950 a year 
rising by annual increments of £50 to a maximum 
of £1,200 a year. Service as the Headmaster of a 
school of a similar grade, t.é.5 with accommodation 
for over 400, will be taken into consideration in the 





knowledge of handicrafts would be of i e. 

The initial appointment will be on an unestablished 
basis, the salary being at the rate of £200 per annum ; 
but after a period of not less than one year nor more 
than 3 years the holder will be eligible for consideration 
for established appointment. 

Free unfurnished accommodation or a cash allowance 
in lieu is provided, also medical attention and medicines 
under the approved regulations. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the 
STAFF BRANCH, Prison Commission, Home Office, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1, and should be returned 
there with copies of not more than three testimonials. 








it of the cx ing salary. 
The candidate appointed will be required to reside 
in the house provided by the Governors in the College 
rounds, and a sum of £72 a year will be deducted 
rom the scale salary in respect of rent. 
The appointment will be subject to a medical 
examination. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
CORRESPONDENT, 31 Jewry Street, Aldgate, London, 
E.C. 3, to whom they must be returned with typed 
copies of not more than 3 testimonials, not later than 
February 22nd, 1938. 

Canvassing either by letter or in person will disqualify. 





HE Governors oi the Sebright School, Wolveriey, 
Worcestershire, will shortly appoint a Head 
Master to take up duty in September, 1938. The 
School consists of 100 boarders, in three Boarding 
houses, and 50 day boys. The status and responsibili- 
ties of the Head Master are as defined in the Scheme 
sealed by the Board of Education January 6th, 1928. 

Salary £900 per annum with residence. 

Applicants must be graduates of a British University 
and have had experience in a Boarding School. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be 
obtained from C. C. AMPHLETT Morton, Esq., Clerk 
to the Sebright Governors, Bank Buildings, Kidder- 
minster. 





a) 34" eat ee OF LEEDS. 


LYDDON HALL. 


The University Council will shortly proceed to the 
appointment of a WARDEN OF LYDDON HALL, 
one of the University’s Halls of Residence accommo- 
dating 40 women students. Salary £300 resident. 
Federated Superannuation System. ‘ 

Intending candidates should obtain full particulars 
from THE REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds, 2, who 
will receive applications for the appointment up to 
Monday, the 28th February. 








LECTURES 





pros KARL POLANYI will speak on 
TRAL EUROPE at ESSEX HALL, 
ESSEX STREET, STRAN W.C. 2, at 8.30 p:m. 
- FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4th. TICKETS (s 
6d., 1s.) from NEW FABIAN RESEARCH 
BUREAU. 37 Great James Street, W.C. 1, or at Door. 





COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


EDFORD 
B (University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


PUBLIC LECTURES at 5.15 a=. 
“ CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH LITERATURE.” 
February 17th.—‘“‘ The Creative Imagination.” By 
Charles Morgan. 
February 24th.—‘‘ The Present State of the Novel.” 
By Edwin Muir. 
March troth.—‘ The Poet Returns to the Stage.” By 
Ashley Dukes. 
Admission free by ticket on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, stating date and sending stamped addressed 
envelope. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Professional and 


Practical Training for Social, 
Seven months’ 


Business Posts. Residential Clubs. 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 
Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF 
(Under Distinguished Pa’ ? 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
DIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, $.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 


— ES. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 eee sais London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... 
Reserve Fund ee ine ptt see see 
Currency Reserve 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 


7 Sine SARA NRE EOE CER AERENS 





Seemann, Somos 





1835.) 


£4,500,000 , 

". .2°475;000 February, 1938. 
2 _— 
52,008,000 TOWARDS CHANGE IN FRANCE 


WHITHER STALIN? 








= 


BUILDING 
CHARACTER 





children in 


chance to make good in the Britain of tomorrow. 


Please help us continue turning 


character by a gift now to Herbert H. Glanfield, 


Director. 


CHILDREN’S “AID SOCIETY 


17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 


Patron H.M. The King. Est. 1856. 


“The Nation moves forward 
on the feet of its Children.” 
Right training and every care 
are giving to many destitute 







THE CASE 







our Homes the 





THE TOWER GARDEN 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
* PROPAGANDA "; 
JAPAN, 






out’ citizens of 









ENGLAND AND GERMANY 


THE CHURCH CONFLICT IN GERMANY 
THE ROUMANIAN CRISIS 
ARE VALUES MYTHOLOGICAML? 
GERMANY AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
THE GROWING REFUGEE PROBLEM 
THE CALENDAR AND ITS REFORM 
FOR AN INTERNATIONAL mee 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF KINGSHIP 


Tur RvusstAN PANTOMIME; 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: 
SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


3/6 net. 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 

By H. P, GREENWOOD 

By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 
By the DEAN OF CHICHESTER 
By MARY WN. HAWES 

By the Rev. Dr. J. SCOTT LIDGETT, C.H. 
By S. GRANT DUFF 

By Dr, NORMAN BENTWICH 
By Dr. F. S$. MARVIN 


CONTENTS: 


y Capt. W. A, POWELL 
By JULIAN FRANKLYN 
By CLOTILDA MARSON 
By GEORGE GLASGOW 

Tue EXUBERANCE OF 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 








Publishing Office : 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public_ school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 











EDUCATIONAL 
RANHAM HOUSE, CRANHAM, ~ GLOS. 


_ Preparation for College Entrance and other examina- 
tions by experienced tutors. Healthy country life. 
Riding.—For recent successes apply, Miss H. CREASER, 


M.A. (Oxon.). 
DAVIES’S LAW COURSES 
LANGDON MEDALIST 
in the HILARY 
BAR EXAMINATIONS. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W. 11. 


Ar @) A 
DAVIES’S 
CIVIL SERVICE: ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP. 
In the 1937 examination—the first held under 
the new Scheme—s4 different candidates 
prepared by Davies’s were successful. This 
brings the total up to over 400 during the past 
ten years. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 4414. 
Cc ANDIDAT ES MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


NHE WEST MINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 
M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 
experienced staff), undertake coaching for University, 
School and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Small groups for Matriculation, etc. Indi- 
vidual tuition in weak subjects. Modern language 
classes. English for foreigners. Reasonable charges. 
For, prospectus, advice, and list of recent successes, 
apply 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery Row, 
S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 





Park 4414. 























by appointment only. Tel.: Abbey 2976. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Daehn SCHOLARSHIP and_ Entrance 
J Examinations. Women’s Colleges. Advice and 


Tuition. Write Box A. 702. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


UTHORS invited forward MSS. all description for 
F publication. Fiction specialy req. No reading fees. 
£50 Cash for Poems.—STOCKWELL,29 Ludgate Hill,E.C.4 








ITERARY Typewtg.,Trans., &c.,promptly ex.,.MSS. 
Als. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFarLANE(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea. 





YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 

' compositions also considered for publication. 
Send MSS. to PeTer Derek, Ltp. (Dept. S.). 
140A Shaftesbury Avenue. London. W.C. 2. 





YONGS, Poems, &c., required for Radio programmes. 
, —UNIVERSAL ADS., Broadway, Fulham, S.W.6. 





YPING.—1od. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. 
*Phone Brixton 1804. 67 Turney Road, S.E. 21 





\ 7ANTED, original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
sideration.—Send poems to COLUMBIAN Music 
PUBLISHERS, Lrp., Dept. H.26, Toronto, Can. 











PUBLICATIONS 


HE WAR IN SPAIN. A Weekly Summary. Edited 
by Charles Duff. No. 1, January 22nd. Sub- 
scriptions: Three months, 2s. 6d.; Six months, 5s. 
Abroad 4s. and 8s. Includes postage and Quarterly 
Index.—UnitTep EpiTorIAL Ltp., 11 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C. 1. 














CINEMAS 
CA DEM Y 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 


The Film _— which a Special Prize | was created. 
GRANDE ILLUSION A) 
with Brick 4 Stroheim, Jean Gabin, Dies Parlo and 
Pierre Fresnay. 








ENTERTAINERS 


ELENA MILLAIS, well-known Entertainer and 
Radio Artist, gives “‘ Songs and Laughter ” in your 
own home.—s5 Riverview Gardens, Barnes. Riv. 5794. 








THE VOICE 
OF 


UNDER THIRTY 


Articles * 
pondence from 


THE SPECTATOR 


reprinted in an attractive 


corres- 


booklet of 96 pages and 
cover. 


ON SALE AT 
ONE SHILLING 


from the principal book- 
stalls and newsagents, or 
from 


THE SPECTATOR LTD 
99 Gower Street 
London WC1 

















MISCELLANEOUS 





YOAL, COKE and ANTHRACITE: Best House 

» Coal, 24s. per ton at pit. Kitchen Coal, 22s. 
Small truck loads sent direct anywhere. Central Heat- 
ing Fuels on same money-saving terms.—BUCKLE 
COLLIERY Co., 224 Hales, Cheltenham. 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ?, Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 

fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 

insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 

Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 inser- 
tions: §% for 13: 7$ for 26: and 10% for §2. 





IE DOWN—DOWNSTAIRS !—in your TOBY. 

4 Converts to 8 different positions from CHAIR to 
LOUNGE to BED. Takes no more space than ordinary 
chair. From 5 gns. Deferred terms. Free Trial.— 
Write Priory Works, Priory Road, Hornsey, N. 8. 





N sap desing ele! A ‘ SILK: DRESSES 
in over 200 delightful patterns 
and shades to measure from 27/6 
ge dress sent on approval. 
Vrite for catalogue and patterns. 
LEODIAN’ (SP. 14), 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 





EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 
children’s garments in latest designs. shawls, 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe Shetland. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your- REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem. 3048.) 











PIANOS 
LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few second-hand 


PIANOS, reconditioned as new, for SALE at 
reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 


Apply 17-23 Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 1423. 














“The Art of Record Buying.” 


Few gramophone users have time to compare all 
available versions of the particular works they wish to 
add to their collection. .To help them make their choice 
we issue a booklet, ** The Art of Record Buying,”’ which 
gives the best recordings of over 1,000 classical works. 
Send 2d. in stamps for a free copy. 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
11 Grape Street, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7166-7. 





HOLIDAYS 


INLAND.—WINTER SPORTS or SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS.—Write for details, FINNISH TRavey 
BuREAU, 7 Victoria St., S.W.1. Abbey 5300. 











WHERE TO STAY 


UNIVERSITY Woman has two Furnished Flatlets, 
own house, Clapham Park, to offer to other ladies, 
Each comprises two rooms and well-equipped kitchen- 
ette (with hot water and some service supplied) at 253, 
p.w. References exchanged.— Box A. 703, Spectator, 


EST & CON VALESCENCE Country Home. Wel] 
heated. Beautiful country. Distant view sea, 
Excellent food. H. & C. most rooms. No nursing, 
but medical instructions observed. Prices from £2.— 
Apply Trustees, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


——- 
ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1), 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 353, 
weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c¢, 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A,, 
Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 











water. 
R.A.C. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.— 


= Melvill 
Crescent. Tgms : : 


“Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 
EFRESH YOURSELVES 





in English Country, 


Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post free) vod 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by t 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
PR. H.A,; LD: St. GEorGE’s HOTEL, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





~{URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
K quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “S” stating requirements, to ‘ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 


W: ARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast 5s., one night only §s. 6d., 

or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVE 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER ¥ AND SPA 
BRIGHTON. (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales)—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH. —KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BA’ T HS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZ*¥LL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY 
GRAY Scare Ce ae & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

on gal MANOR HOTEL 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCK RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
1GE 


—| NT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—-LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell a W.C..2. 
“a TED SERVICE 
8-102 Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. 
MANCHESTER. —BOW DON HYDRU. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S Poe 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT A 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD UMAWOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PErwick Bay & LIngs. 
RHOSNEIGR ae )—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRA ND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 


TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO HotEL. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
aati oe COURT PRIVATE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
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